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To Our READERS 


Our next number in April 1954 will contain a further instalment 
of Ajanta illustrations, both in half-tone and line-drawing. 
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“INDO-ASIAN CULTURE 


Vol. II, No. 3 JANUARY 1954 


APPLICATION OF GANDHIAN NON-VIOLENCE 
FOR RELIEVING INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


By 
Dr. RajENDRA PRasaD 


Below is the full text of the address delivered by the President of 
India as a Guest-speaker at the concluding session of the UNESCO 
Seminar on the contribution of Gandhian outlook and techniques to 
the solution of tensions between and within nations, held in New Delhi 
last year, the deliberations of which have drawn worldwide atten- 
tion. The inaugural addresses of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru to the Seminar were published in our April 
1953 number. 


Lorp Boyd-Orr, Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
With your permission I would like to speak sitting. 

Please do not regard it as want of courtesy on my part, but 

attribute it as a concession to the weakness of my flesh.* 


* The President was convalescent after an illness, at the time. 
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Yesterday when I had the first opportunity of meeting 
the illustrious members of this Seminar, I put a question 
jokingly as to what they would expect me to say today. 
Yet, behind that joke there was a certain seriousness, 
because I felt some difficulty as to what I should say. 
You have had the advantage of discussing in detail and 
coming in contact with some of those who were life-long 
co-workers of Gandhiji. You have listened to what they 
have had to say about his life, about his work, about his 
principles, about his technique, and I fear that without 
knowing what they have said, I might innocently and 
unknowingly be striking a jarring note here and there, or 
simply repeating what you have already heard. But I felt 
that Gandhiji, his teaching, his philosophy, his life, all have 
many facets and we who have had the privilege of coming 
in contact with him, have not always been able to take a 
comprehensive view of his entire teaching and have occa- 
sionally kept ourselves immersed in particular aspects with 
which we were individually concerned. 

-Gandhiji had the knack of selecting people for different 
kinds of work, and he gave to each what his genius was 
fitted for, what his training, his upkeep, his capacity was 
suited for. 

Therefore, while accepting the general background and 
the principles underlying his entire teaching, we have 
occasionally made ourselves narrow in our outlook, laying 
emphasis more than was necessary on one aspect, ignoring 
some other aspects. This is not a reason for blaming any 
one, because this thing has arisen because of deep attachment 
to that particular aspect, because of deep conviction in 
regard to that particular aspect ; and I felt that the very 
lack of that depth of attachment, the very lack of that depth 
of conviction might sometimes prove to be an advantage, 
particularly in my case, and I could place before fou a 
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comprehensive view which would not emphasize any one 


particular aspect but could take into account the whole. 


of what Gandhiji stood for and wanted. 


Link BETWEEN INSTITUTIONS 

You will understand the significance of what I am 
saying when you remember that Gandhiji established a 
number of institutions each dealing with one particular 
aspect of his teaching. We have had the Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, the Village Industries Association, the Talimi Sangh, 
the Go-Seva Sangh, and last but not the least, the Indian 
National Congress which, though it had been in existence 
and had been functioning for many years before he came 
on the scene, he reorganised ; he galvanised it, vitalised 
it and expanded it beyond all recognition. Now all these 
various institutions—I have not named all—all of these 
devoted themselves to particular aspects. Gandhiji in his 
own person formed the one co-ordinating factor; one 
connecting link between all these different institutions. 


ComPLeTE Picture oF Society 

Gandhiji was not a philosopher or a thinker in the 
sense that he sat in his study, thought out a philosophy of 
life and chalked out a programme of action which he left 
to others to study and to implement. He had some 
fundamental principles to which he stuck in his life ; but 
with regard to the rest, he took up the work that came to 
him, found solutions for problems that presented themselves 
to him, and in that way, without defining and putting down 
on paper, as in a textbook, his entire conception of life 
and society, he dealt with particular individual questions 
and covered almost the whole of life, particularly in this 
country. There was no department of life in India which 
he did not touch, which he did not influence, and in which 
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he did not make his own contribution. In that way he 
evolved a complete picture of society, arising not from a 
study, arising not from abstract thought, but arising out 
of practical experience of everyday problems, finding their 
solutions, meeting the difficulties and getting others to see 
his point of view and accept it. 


ANOTHER DIFFICULTY 

I had another difficulty also. That was more or less a 
personal difficulty and yet it was not entirely personal. 

Gandhiji’s name is associated with non-violence, with 
no-war, and J felt a kind of incongruity in my addressing 
this conference. I am supposed to be the head of a State 
which has not renounced war, which has not abjured 
violence, which still maintains her army; not only that, 
a State which has not accepted and implemented Gandhiji’s 
economic programme also. What right had I, as the head 
of that State, to address you, ladies and gentlemen coming 
from distant countries to know what Gandhiji did and 
Gandhiji wanted to do. But I felt again that while you 
could draw inspiration from what Gandhiji had achieved, 
you could draw guidance from what he attempted to 
achieve but did not achieve and left his work and his 
experiment incomplete. You could also draw some lesson 
from our attempts and perhaps even more from our failures. 
And I felt, if I could not do anything else, I could 
draw your attention to this side and you might perhaps 
make some use of that. 


Root Cause oF VIOLENCE 
Now, Gandhiji had a picture of his own for society, 
because he felt that non-violence could not be established 
and violence could not be abjured unless the causes which 
lead to violence, which make non-violence difficult of 
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application, are removed. We know that all conflict in 
this world arises because of conflicting desires of individuals 
and these desires relate to something material, something 
external—desires to have something which the other man 
also wants, but that thing cannot be made available to or 
shared by both. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, Gandhiji made removal 
of the poverty of our people one of the fundamental planks 
in his active programme, but at the same time, as far as 
I can judge, he was never enamoured of an undefined, 
indefinite, unlimited rise in the standard of our living as 
dependent upon external things. While he wanted that we 
should have our essentials of life, that no one should be 
troubled by want of these essentials, he also felt that no 
one was entitled or at any rate no one should desire to 
have more than the essentials. These essentials were not 
to be determined by the individual himself, but by other 
considerations. 

LimITATION OF MATERIAL NEEDs 

One of these considerations must be that what is 
essential for him must be essential for others also, and, 
therefore, it should be capable of being shared by all; 
and so long as that was not possible, I had no right to 
regard it as an essential for myself. In other words, he 
insisted on a limitation of our physical and material needs. 
Again, in a society which is based primarily on a desire to 
extend and expand these needs, he felt you could not avoid 
violence. And therefore, we have to go back to a stage 
when you have to limit your requirements and when you 
have to set a limit not only upon what you want for 
yourself but upon what you want also for others, because 
it is this want which is at the basis of conflicts and has 
in it the seeds of violence. Therefore it was that he wanted 
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a society in which the principal factor would not be the 
multiplication of wants or the means for supplying these 
wants in the quickest manner possible but a society which 
would ensure to all what is absolutely necessary and at 
the same time not create conditions which cannot but end 
in competition and, ultimately, in violence. 


Removinc CausEs OF CONFLICT 

Whenever we think of conflict, we have to consider the | 
various aspects which create conflict. I have mentioned 
one. There are various other things to create conflict. We 
have got differences of opinion, may be with regard to 
religion, may be with regard to our ideas of society, may 
be with regard to individuals’ rights and duties. And 
Gandhiji wanted that you must remove from society the 
causes which lead to these conflicts also. By limiting 
our physical and material requirements, we would be 
removing one such cause. We would be removing the 
other causes by recognising the right of others to have 
similar rights and our own duties towards others to allow 
them to enjoy those rights. This could be done only by 
non-violence. 

In a society if some people want to force their own 
opinions upon others, be they religious opinions, be they 
opinions relating to politics, relating to any other depart- 
ment of human life and thought, you cannot avoid 
conflict. There must be violence. It is only when that 
complete freedom is assured to everybody, and that can be: 
done only when this duty is recognised and emphasized— 
rather the right to have your own opinion—that you can 
succeed in removing that conflict. These are some of the: 
aspects of that society which he envisaged for himself,. 
which he envisaged we should have, at any rate, in 
this country. 
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MEANS FOR ATTAINING FREEDOM 

As I said, he did not start with a clear-cut programme 
or a chart. He took up individual questions as they arose. 
The biggest question in this country was the question of 
freedom and, naturally, his attention was very largely con- 
centrated on the attainment of that freedom. In attaining 
that freedom, he limited the means which we were to use 
and he insisted not only on not using violence but also on 
not having even the thought about violence or talk about 
violence. I am aware that while this was his own attitude, 
he did not refuse co-operation with others who were not 
prepared to go so far. In adopting non-violence as the 
method for the attainment of our freedom, while he himself 
believed in that kind of non-violence as a creed, he 
co-operated with others who were not prepared to go 
so far, but who were prepared to observe non-violence in 
action while engaged in this struggle. 


Inp1a’s TRADITION OF NON-VIOLENCE 

Thus it was that he was able to gather round him a 
large number of people who would otherwise have not gone 
to him if he had insisted upon non-violence in thought and 
word also. I know very few people really who were able 
to exclude violence from thought and there were not a few 
who betrayed violence in words. But those who actually 
betrayed violence in action were few and that is how he 
succeeded. He was fortunate that he found in this country 
soil which was fitted for his experiment. We have our own 
old tradition of non-violence. Friends from the West will 
excuse me if I mention one fact. I have not travelled 
much and cannot claim to have seen much of any other 
country, but I paid a short visit to Europe and going 
through the streets, I was struck by one fact and that 
‘was that everywhere you saw memorials to warriors, you 
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saw memorials to wars and victories. You don’t see that 
kind of thing in this country. And we have the proud 
tradition that in our long history there has not been one 
instance when India sent out, for invading or conquering 
her army to another country. We have sent out conquerors 
of a very different type, conquerors in the realm of 
culture, in the realm of knowledge, in the realm of religion, 
and if we look at the history of the world you will see 
that our conquest has been more lasting, has been more 
fruitful than the conquest of one country by another 
country that we know of. We have got still silken bonds. 
of relationship with those countries with which we 
established our cultural relations and it was this back- 
ground of history which gave him an advantage. 


A Dusious ADVANTAGE 

There was another thing which also gave him an 
advantage, although it is of very doubtful value. We were 
disarmed, we were unable to fight with arms, and not a 
few of us saw in his method a way out of our difficult 
position, when we could win our freedom without resort to 
arms. There it was, a doubtful advantage, because to that 
extent it weakened our faith in non-violence. Anyhow, we 
carried on and we succeeded to some extent. 

And the question now that you have to tackle and 
which, as I understand, you have been tackling, is the 
question whether the same method can be applied in 
dealing with tensions between nations and within nations. 
Gandhiji thought that it could be applied and that it should 
be applied ; not that he was not conscious of the weakness of 
human beings, not that he was foolhardy and would take 
risks. We have several instances in our own country when 
he called off a movement which was supposed to have 
reached its height, when he noticed some weakness. And it. 
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was not until the last Second World War had made some 
progress that he gathered courage enough to place before 
the world this weapon of non-violence. There were occa- 
sions when he was invited by other countries to take his 
‘message to them, but his reply used to be “Let me make 
good what I claim, in my own country, and then there will 
be time for me to go elsewhere. Otherwise, unless I am 
able to make good my claim in my own country, what 
right have I to expect that other people will listen to me ?” 


InDIA AND WaR EFFORT 

During the last war a situation, which was a very 
difficult situation, arose, and I am afraid there was a great 
misunderstanding of his attitude. The rulers of this coun- 
try—the British Government—misunderstood him. That 
is understandable, and in my view, even excusable, because 
they knew no other method and they felt that in that war 
which was a sort of a life and death struggle, any one who 
was not with them was against them, and they were there- 
fore entitled—because Gandhiji did not like to be with them 
in the war—to treat him as being against them. But the 
misunderstanding was not only on the part of the British 
Government; the misunderstanding, to some extent, was 
among our own people and perhaps amongst us also, those 
who claimed to be near him and round about him. 


No Yietpinc on FuNDAMENTALS 

Just when the Second World War started, when he saw 
Lord Linlithgow, the then British Viceroy, he broke down in 
_ the course of the interview, when he pictured to himself the 
ruin and devastation that the war would bring to London 
which he knew so well. And yet he did not have the least 
hesitation in declaring that India should not and could not 
participate in the war or help the war effort. There is a 
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seeming contradiction in this position, but really there is no 
such contradiction. He had sympathy for England, just as 
he would have sympathy for any other people in trouble, 
but at the same time he was firm in this conviction that 
war would not solve the problem, that war would not really 
lead the world anywhere, and therefore while sympathising, 
he was not prepared to yield on the fundamental principle. 


ATTITUDE Towarps THE First WorLD WAR 

This was in contrast with what he had done in the 
First World War, when he had actually supported the 
Government and gone out of his way to help recruitment of 
soldiers in this country. Many friends belonging to the 
pacifist school were unable to understand that position. 
Gandhiji’s view then was that the British Empire was, on 
the whole for the good of the world. At any rate, India 
was deriving certain benefits from it. He also believed 
that it was capable of being converted, of being induced 
to change its own viewpoint and accept that of its 
opponents in India. He had experience of that in South 
Africa. He had some experience of that in his very first 
large-scale movement which he led in Champaran in 
Bihar in 1917. He had not yet lost faith in that Empire 
and therefore he felt that if he was prepared to enjoy 
security under its aegis, it was his duty to help it in its 
time of need. 


Tue Position 1n 1940 
That position had completely changed in 1940. He 
had lost that faith and he had engaged the whole country 
in a serious struggle against the Empire—not against the 
British people, but against British rule. 
And therefore in 1940 he was in a position to say 
“We do not want your protection. We do not care 
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whether you defend us or not; leave us to chaos or to 
God”. And having reached that stage, he was in a position 
to say “No more help of any kind in this war’. We of 
the Congress parted company. Some felt that it was a 
good opportunity for bargaining, getting what we wanted 
on condition of help. Others took a more altruistic view 
and felt that it was necessary to help the Allies because 
their cause was just. Neither of these things moved 
Gandhiji because he felt that we would not be serving really 
either the cause of non-violence or even the cause of those 
who were engaged in this war, and he therefore stood out 
against any kind of assistance in this war. 

It was, if I may say so, the folly of the British Govern- 
ment that they did not accept the help which was offered 
by the Congress, and thus created a situation in which, 
though the Congress and Gandhiji had parted company, 
they were again brought together, because having lost in 
their attempt to get what they wanted from the British 
Government, they also felt that there was no go but to say 
that we should not help in this war. And this is what 
happened in 1940, and on a very much bigger scale_in 1942. 


GANDHIjI AND ForEIGN COUNTRIES 

I said, perhaps you might draw some lesson from our 
failures. It is this aspect of this struggle to which I desire 
to draw your particular attention. We failed at that 
moment and we adopted a course which was not liked 
by him, which was really the course of expediency but not 
of principle, not of truth, not of non-violence, and no 
wonder that thereafter we have not been able to catch 
up to Gandhiji’s ideals and Gandhiji’s programme. Having 
slipped there, we have not been able to feel that we can do 
away with violence and need not have to resort to violence 
in any circumstances. It was at this stage that Gandhiji 
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wrote his letter to Herr Hitler. He published his appeal 
to the Czechs to resist non-violently, and addressed his 
letter to every Briton not to indulge in war but to achieve 
what they wanted by non-violence. 

Unfortunately, and to our shame, to our indelible 
shame, Gandhiji was taken away from us just at the time 
when he would have been in a position to make this bigger 
experiment. We have in history individuals who have 
experimented with non-violence in their own lives and 
taught others to experiment with non-violence in their lives. 
Gandhiji it was who brought it into play on a large scale to 
settle differences between groups, between nations. 


“NoBLE ADVERSARIES’ 

As I said, he found suitable ground in this country 
and he found also—I must confess—noble adversaries who 
were capable of yielding to the appeal which non-violence 
makes. They had set a limit to their own action below 
which the British could not and did not go and we must 
admit, we must confess, that Gandhiji’s success was due very 
largely to himself and his people but also to the British. 
I do not know, and it would be mere speculating as to what 
would have happened if we had got an adversary of another 
kind altogether, who put no limit to his own atrocities, who 
put no limit to what he could do to an adversary who was 
proving himself dangerous. I do not know what would 
have happened. Whether we would have been able to 
stand the strain or whether even such an adversary would 
have been won over and conquered by non-violence, is a 
matter of speculation. 


GaNDHIJI's PROGRAMME OF EDUCATION 
There the experiment remained incomplete, and it is 
for you all now to extend that experiment to that sphere 
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and find out how far you can succeed in the present age 
and in present conditions. I know there are innumerable 
difficulties, but the people ought to be educated. Gandhiji 
did not, therefore, neglect education, but the education that 
he envisaged and programmed was of a somewhat different 
kind from the education that we hear of in other countries. 
His programme of education was a programme of real 
unfoldment, all the time bringing out something that was 
within the child by removing all the outward inhibitions and 
external obstacles. His scheme of education did not con- 
template levelling everybody to one dead level. His scheme 
was not just as we see on our roads where the big and the 
small pieces of stone are all rolled down by a big steam 
roller to one level. It was a scheme in which every child 
would have full play to go in its own way, and because 
there will be no violence, not only would every child grow 
in non-violence, he would also be able to understand and 
appreciate it. 

I am, therefore, glad that the Seminar has given so 
much attention to the question of education but I would 
like you to consider also—not now in this Seminar, but in 
your own respective spheres and whenever you meet 
again—whether it is not desirable to bring in Gandhiji’s 
idea of society in which needs would be limited. Without 
that I feel exploitation cannot be ended. If exploitation 
cannot be ended, it means violence cannot be ended. 

I heard with great attention and respect the report 
which Lord Boyd-Orr made. There was one sentence 
which rather struck me in a peculiar way. You have deci- 
ded that you permit maintenance of armies for defensive 
purposes. I do not know of any war which an aggressive 
party regards as an offensive war. Every war in world 
history has been a defensive war, and so long as you keep 
this room, this loophole open for defensive war, non- 
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violence in its fulness will not be established. Someone 
has to take the courage. Gandhiji took the courage so far 
as our own country was concerned when he said- “Leave 
us to chaos and to God, but please do not involve us in 
this war and do not expect us to give help in the war”. 


No SvusMission TO WRONG 


I do not know what he would have said and what we 
would have done if he were alive today to guide us and to 
give us his inspiration. But I do feel that he made the 
position perfectly clear when he made an appeal to the 
fighting parties during the last war in his various writings, 
to desist from war. It will be wrong to imagine that he at 
any moment contemplated submission to wrong. That was 
against his whole nature, his whole being. What he objec- 
ted to was submission to the lower part of our own nature, 
that is to-say, submission to the sense of hatred, submission 
to a sense of retaliation, submission to a kind of cowardice 
which cannot protect the individual or the nation without 
striking somebody else. He wanted that kind of courage 
which would stand the worst that the enemy could do 
without even feeling any resentment against that enemy. 
He would resist him to the last, and he would successfully 
resist him because the last step would be the loss of his own 
life, and the loss of life meant his victory and defeat for the 
opponent, because the opponent could not get him to 
submit to him. Unless some nation today takes this 
courage in its own hands and comes out with a clear-cut 
programme of no-war under any circumstances, defensive or 
offensive, no armament of any kind, the battle for non- 
violence will remain continuing and will not end in its 
victory. 

Some nation has to take that courage; I do not know 
who will. Evidently, today we are unable to do it although 
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we claim to be the inheritors of Gandhiji’s teaching, 
but somebody has to do it, and, let me hope that as a result 
of the deliberations that you have had, you would be able 
to carry this message to other countries. There isa saying 
in our country that sometimes there is no light directly 
under the lamp, although there may be light all around. 
I hope we shall not prove the truth of that statement, but 
let me hope that you will prove its truth by taking the 
light. 

I am sure this Seminar would have done a great deal 
if it could lay before the world this aspect of Gandhiji’s 
teaching, which is, I consider, a practical proposition, 
_ which I consider to be a proposition which can be imple- 
mented if only we have the courage to do it. 

I thank you all for the patience with which you have 
listened to me, and I am grateful for the opportunity that 
I have had of coming in contact with such illustrious 
persons and of listening to them, although only for a short 
time. I wish all success to your noble endeavour. 


Both fighting in “self-defence”? From Ajanta 
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INDIA AND THE MODERN WORLD 
By 


Rev. JEROME D’Sovza, s.J., B.A., LL.D. 


For over a hundred years now India has received an educa- 
tion organized broadly on Western lines and having for its. 
content a great deal of Western literature, history and the 
physical sciences. For several centuries before this, India, 
enclosed within her natural barriers, rich in her resources. 
and devoted to her religious and cultural ideals, lived in 
isolation from the great world beyond her frontiers. This 
isolation, in the judgment of competent historians, this. 
partial stagnation and refusal to receive the currents of life 
and thought from the great outside world, was one of the 
causes of her political weakness. It made her an _ easy 
victim of invasion and conquest. But the latest invasion 
and conquest represented something far deeper and more 
fundamental than political domination. It meant an 
invasion of ideas. During a hundred years, the windows of 
our country were thrown wide open, and the great breezes 
came sweeping through her mighty expanses. Political ideas, 
ideas of democratic emancipation and_ social justice, 
scientific and literary concepts, religious and philosophic 
ideals entered the land through the Universities and 
challenged the mind and stirred the dormant spirit of the 
people to a new life. It was through the Universities much 
more than through trade and commerce, soldiers and 
administrators, that the great outside world entered India, 
and achieved the first stage in ending her isolation. 
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Now, while it is true that there were many things that 
were distasteful to the people in this invasion of the West, 
many things destructive of precious values inherent in our 
older traditions and when not positively destructive, 
tending to ignore or crowd out these precious elements, it 
would be unfair to call this invasion an imposition from 
outside which was resented by the people and endured only 
because there was no means of resisting it. On the contrary 
India welcomed and consciously assimilated the knowledge, 
the methods and the spirit of Western culture. The 
masterpieces of English literature, the drama and the lyric 
poetry of England, the descriptive power and psychological 
insight of the finest English fiction, captivated the mind and 
heart of Indian youth. The noblest aspects of European 
humanism with its ideal of the dignity and worth of 
the human person, its passion for liberty, for national 
sovereignty, political equality and social justice, gripped 
the hearts of generations of gifted students and gave to our 
national movement a depth and force which no other Asian 
country can show. Together with this broad humanism 
came the revival of the scientific spirit, an attitude of greater 
realism, a spirit of more rigorous criticism in regard to the 
world of men and nature. Scientific research, pure and 
applied, and a more rigorous method in historical research, 
went hand in hand with the political awakening. New 
literary and artistic forms emerged. The realistic novel, the 
drama of social purpose, journalism, and the rapid develop- 
ment of prose writing in the different Indian languages are 
only some of the features of our Renaissance. Even the 
imposition of a foreign language as medium of instruction 
and as the official language of the country did not deaden 
the vital quality of Indian thought and invention in these 
recent years. Some of the noblest children of our Mother- 
land have found in the English language a loved and adequate 
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medium for the expression of their profoundest thoughts. 
Toru Dutt, Rabindranath Tagore, Sarojini Naidu, Mahatma 
Gandhi himself, to name only a few of those no longer with 
us, did not merely use the English language but mastered 
and moulded it into forms dictated by their own genius 
and produced works which will rank for ever as classics of 
English literature. It is therefore untrue to describe the 
impact of the West and our response to it which our educa- 
tion represented, as a process of cultural enslavement. To 
a large extent it was an exhilarating experience, an emo- 
tional and intellectual stimulus that produced a vigorous 
reaction which set the blood tingling in the veins of a 
people who were not only not decadent but had stores of 
vital energy destined to astonish the world. 

This example of intellectual openmindedness, this 
readiness to assimilate new ideas on a vast scale and create 
a synthesis which was to mark the beginning of a new era, is 
not an exceptional phenomenon in the history of our 
country. No description of the long course of our secular 
history would be more untrue to fact than the facile 
assertion sometimes found in Western writers, that Indian 
civilization, like other Oriental civilizations reached muturity 
i at an early stage and then sank into a long ~eriod of 
Ai stagnation. That notion is also responsible for the state- 
i ment sometimes repeated even by educated Indians that the 
" study of Indian history is not fruitful of any deep insight 
4 into human nature and not apt to give guidance in the 
bi, management of public affairs and the solution of com- 

plicated problems. This might be true if we confine history 
to the sickening chronicle of wars and the rise and the fall 
1 of dynasties. But the true story of man does not lie there. 
It lies in the activity of his mind, in the way he conceives 
i the nature of his destiny here below, the standard of values 
which he adopts in the conduct of individual life. Judged 
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by this criterion the history of India is of fascinating 
interest and of abiding value. Far from being fossilized and 
stagnant, our people have shown throughout the ages an 
intellectual energy, a dynamic capacity to absorb new ideas, 
adjust themselves to changing conditions, begin anew after 
a catastrophe which is without parallel in the history of 
nations. The Twentieth Century Renaissance which we are 
witnessing is not the first, it is not the second, in our annals. 
Our long history shows many examples of vital reconstruc- 
tion and dramatic resurgence. 

When the Aryans invaded India, they found here 
an ancient civilization in some ways more highly developed 
than their own. By their physical vigour they might have 
destroyed that great culture but in reality what emerged 
was a synthesis of the old and the new. Hindu civilization 
as it matured for the first time under the empire of the 
Mauryas was the result not of a conquest but of an assimila- 
tive process. The next act in the drama was the rise of 
Buddhism, itself not a total revolution but the grafting of 
certain vital ideas which the mind and heart of the Buddha 
had evolved, on the foundations of Hindu thought and 
philosophy. Under the rule of Asoka, India knew a period 
of supreme greatness not because of military prestige but by 
the transforming power of a spiritual and cultural ideal. 
The message of India went beyond her frontiers ; it put a 
stamp and gave a character to the entire continent of Asia. 
Neither did this efflorescence end in stagnation. At the end 
of the golden age of Buddhism, in the very aftermath of a 
period of exceptional activity and creative effort, the seeds 
of a new development germinated and sprouted. The great 
Hindu revival was to culminate in the glories of the Gupta 
Empire and its unrivalled flowering in literature and the 
arts. But this again was not a destructive reaction but a 
veritable synthesis of old and new. These fruitful ideas of 
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gentleness towards all living things, these doctrines of 
ahimsa and non-violence which were to have such far- 
reaching echoes in our own day, the opposition to animal 
sacrifices, and the great institution of monasticism which 
were such characteristic features of Buddhism, became 
for ever part of the Hindu tradition. — 

To pass on to a brief reference to the Mohammedan 
invasion of India. There are earnest men who find it 
difficult to study this period and note the succession of 
events without great distress of mind, as if it was an 
entirely violent episode, a regime imposed by force on a 
helpless and unwilling people. While there is no need to 
deny or minimise the violent and bloody elements in this 
conquest, no serious student can accept them as the total 
picture. After the first violent impact the supple, adaptable 
spirit of India, her unrivalled power of intellectual assimila- 
tion confronted the new situation in a constructive spirit. 
A far-reaching process of mutual understanding and adjust- 
ment, of give and take, went on during the later years 
of Muslim rule and produced a veritable Indo-Islamic 
synthesis. It manifested itself in the world of religion in 
the work of Guru Nanak and Kabir. In the political 
and administrative field it produced the magnificent 
achievement of Akbar whose spirit and ideals may well be 
watchwords for our rulers today. In the region of art 
above all, it inspired the unequalled glories of Indo- 
Saracenic Architecture, which are the achievements not 
of any community or group but are the proud heritage of 
entire India. 

It is with this background of repeated influx of new 
ideas and repeated attempts to assimilate and incorporate 
them in changing patterns of life that we must regard 
the tremendous experiment of the last hundred years. 
It will not do to regard it merely as a foreign invasion 
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impatiently endured and joyfully turned back. As 
mentioned earlier, the ideals of political freedom and social 
justice, of scientific inquiry and industrial expansion, 
the stimulus of new models in literature and the arts, 
were accepted with the traditional spirit of intellectual 
hospitality and adaptability. There was undoubtedly a 
danger of exaggeration, of a blind adulation and a lifeless 
imitation which would have spelt death rather than new 
life. Two great minds came to our rescue and taught 
us to contain within due limits this new Humanism, to 
fuse it and adjust it to the genius and the traditions of 
_ the people of India—Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath 
Tagore. Both Mahatmaji and Rabindranath were fearless 
opponents of Western influence in all its corrosive and 
purely materialistic aspects. But they were equally 
fearless and equally emphatic in retaining and utilising 
in the interests of a vast movement of reform, every vital 
idea—Mahatma Gandhi on the political and the social 
plane, Tagore on the scientific and the artistic. 

The commerce of ideas between nations like commerce 
in material commodities, can never be onesided. There 
is always a process of give and take. If for a hundred 
years and more India opened its doors to the currents 
of life and thought from the Occident, if by her native 
genius she has made her own synthesis of the East and 
the West, it is not, it cannot be, to keep it to herself. 
It is the law of life to grow, to expand, to reach out into 
congenial fields. If we may venture on a deeper considera- 
tion, it also seems to be in the designs of Providence to 
demonstrate the unity of the human race and the similarity 
of the problems which confront man everywhere by the 
impact of civilizations. As far as India is concerned we 
may say that the stage of merely receiving and assimilating 
new ideas has ended and a period of positive external 
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action has begun. Today with her newfound freedom and 
the immense opportunities which the world situation gives. 
her, India steps on to the world stage to carry her message 
and to play her part there. 

I shall briefly indicate some of the features of the 
spirit of India as manifested in her policies which strike 
the foreign observer and give him a high idea of the role 
of India in world affairs. There is first the firm desire for 
peace and the determination to pursue it with courage and 
independence; to promote every reasonable effort to 
develop international co-operation and evolve an inter- 
national machinery for the settlement of disputes peaceably. 
Everything in India, her traditions and ethical convictions, 
the pacific temper of her people as well as their practical 
sense, and not least, the impression left on them by the 
man who dominated her political and social life for over 
thirty years, make India a consistent and persevering 
advocate for peace. To a world still bleeding from the 
wounds of two world wars and trembling under the menace 
of yet another world war, particularly to many small 
nations who will be crushed by a new encounter among 
the giants, it may well be imagined what hope and courage 
this attitude of India gives. In the second place, they 
see this new democracy with an immense illiterate popula- 
tion, grappling with many hard social and economic 
problems and resisting every temptation to solve them and 
seek short cuts to national prosperity by authoritarian 
methods, laboriously training this mass to exercise respon- 
sibility and wield political power honestly and inde- 
pendently. To a world which is watching the slow 
destruction of civil and religious liberty and the steady 
increase of totalitarian regimes exercising power ruthlessly,. 
there is something tremendously refreshing and encouraging 
in the example of an ancient, conservative Asian country 
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resolutely committed to the ways of democratic liberty. 
They see us pledged to its maintenance at home and to 
its promotion abroad by our unyielding opposition to 
imperialism, to the domination of one people by another. 
They see the development of social legislation in our 
country beginning from the early measures regarding 
marriage and the status of women, then proceeding to the 
great landmark of the abolition of untouchability and now 
coming to grips with the problem of agrarian reform. In 
the third place, they see a country broken up by the widest 
diversity of races, communities, languages and religions 
addressing itself to the task of creating a_ politically 
homogeneous people without interfering with cultural 
diversities, nay giving the most solemn guarantees regard- 
ing the preservation of those cultural, linguistic and 
religious rights, seeking to create not only a_ political 
federation but also what we may call a racial and cultural 
federation. The problem before the world too is the 
problem of international co-operation. It seems to many 
that this problem of co-operation between divergent 
peoples is being solved in India on a small scale. Our 
effort and our chances of success in this enterprise are 
of import to the rest of the world. 

Will India continue to play effectively the role which 
she has begun to fill in the international sphere ? The 
‘manner of playing it and the posibility of intensifying that 
beneficent action will depend on the educated elite which 
will lead the country at home and abroad, and on the 
intellectual and moral fibre of the men and women who 
will act and speak in the name of India. We cannot have 
a national policy destined to have the widest repercussion 
upon the world unless the men and women who have to 
enunciate and implement that policy believe in it with 
all their souls and thus bring to their task a very great 
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force of conviction. For this purpose it is essential that 
in our entire education certain fundamental attitudes in 
consonance with our historic spirit and our present day 
mission, should be sedulously cultivated—that people who 
take up their appointed tasks should be fixed in those 
attitudes and imbued with those ideals, I mean the ideals 
which foster peace, which foster democratic liberty, social 
justice and communal harmony. — 

To be convinced upholders of international peace 
it is essential that we believe in the possibility of inter- 
national co-operation, in the workability of a machinery 
for international arbitration. Our Governments have 
consistently supported the ideal of the United Nations. But 
an effective international organization is not possible if 
States are a law unto themselves and if the final arbiter 
in a dispute is power and self-interest. We must acknow- 
ledge the primacy of the moral law and the obligation of all 
men to submit to it even if it should go temporarily against 
their material interests. It is no use shirking the fact that 
the problem of peace in its last analysis is a moral and 
religious problem. No balancing of mutual interest, no 
system of checks and counter-checks will avail us if we have 
no belief in sanctions which are not of human invention. 
It is because India, true to her traditions, pays heed to the 
moral aspects of a question and decides each issue on its 
merits and sticks to those decisions even though they should 
cost us popularity and material assistance, that she 
commands the respect of the world today. Are we not in 
danger of losing this firm faith in the primacy of spiritual 
values? Are we not inclined to think that the secularism 
of our State implies indifference to religion ? No doubt 
the multiplicity of religious faiths and the violence of 
religious quarrels has taught us a wise reserve. Specific 
religious teaching may not be always and everywhere 
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practicable. But an attitude of reverence and faith in 
cardinal doctrines can and must be inculcated. If India 
ceases to believe in the fundamental truths which have 
upheld mankind throughout the ages, if her sons and 
daughters are not, in a very real sense, children of God, 
then the prestige of India will suffer an eclipse. 

Closely connected with a spiritual philosophy of life 
is the belief in genuine democracy. There again, in the 
last analysis, when we respect the individual person, when 
we guarantee to him liberty of conscience and freedom 
of person, it is because we recognise in him an immortal 
soul with a spiritual destiny which he has to attain by the 
exercise of his personal freedom. That is why totalitarian 
solutions though they may promise immediate material 
prosperity, are not acceptable to us. The price is too great 
to be paid. But here again let us remember that the 
democratic freedom enjoyed by the citizen on the political 
and civic plane must be completed by economic and social 
justice. The vote is valuable and equality before the law 
is a precious asset. But a starving man is ready to give it 
up if some other system ensures work and food for him. 
A man totally dependent upon another for food and 
lodging, be it employer or be it a state official, will not 
exercise his vote independently. He will do what his 
master asks him to do. Therefore if we want our demo- 
cracy to survive and our political liberty to be fruitful, 
we must use it for furthering social justice. This is the 
most urgent task before the people of India, namely to bring 
the social order into conformity with the democratic ideal, 
so that each man receives the respect due to his person and 
each man commands the means of livelihood which will 
enable him to walk with his head erect. Many a beautiful 
democratic constitution has been swept away to make room 
for totalitarian regimes because the pace of social and 
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economic reform was curbed by selfishness and excessive 
individualism. Corruption in administration and the 
greed of the wealthy are the greatest enemies of democracy. 
Labouring for the common good by those who have power 
and responsibility will alone ensure for us the permanence 
of our civic liberties. It is obvious that our education will 
be gravely defective and fail the country in a crucial 
matter, if it does not teach a correct understanding and 
appreciation of the democratic ideal with all its implica- 
tions, if it does not inculcate the highest standard of civic 
virtue ahd a passion for social justice. 

I come now to the third point which I indicated as 
entitling India to the respect of the world—her effort to 
maintain political unity and homogeneity in spite of 
provincial and communal diversity, in other words to the 
subject of communal harmony. By this I mean not merely 
understanding between the important religious groupings of 
our country but harmony between all the constituent 
elements of our Federation, diversified as they are by race, 
language, economic interests and geographical situation. 
Bitter partisanship has already inflicted a deep wound on 
the Motherland and the same spirit may work havoc with 
such unity as we have succeeded in preserving. Now, it is 
the defect of the democratic system when it expresses itself 
by the method of party government, to foster partisanship. 
Demagogic appeals to mass emotions tend to replace 
persuasion, slogan shouting replaces argument. The dis- 
interested pursuit of truth is or should be our watchword. 
Tolerance, the readiness to hear the other man’s point of 
view is the translation in the sphere of human relations of 
the virtues of objectivity and intellectual detachment. 

There is another point which in some ways touches all 
the three fundamental qualities or attitudes to which I have 
referred, something which expresses the external form of that 
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moral rectitude, that love of liberty and respect for the 
human person, that zeal for social justice, that tolerance 
and understanding among all classes—I mean the great rf 
quality of politeness, of refinement of bearing. Oriental LF 
courtesy is or was a reality recognized and appreciated by i 
all nations. When we wish to persuade others and influence i 
their decisions and carry our message and play our role in 
human affairs, it is not merely the content of our message 
or policy that counts. Our manner of presenting it, the 
care and delicacy with which we express our sentiments, ; 
the moderation and humanity with which we announce i 
even disagreeable decisions are all capital elements in our ti 
work as spokesmen for a cause. Can we say truthfully | 
that the traditional courtesy of the Orient flourishes among +4 
us? In a harsh competitive world where is the time for 
courtesy ? In a world given to the frenzied pursuit of 
material gain where is the reverence for sacred things, the 
modesty and dignity of deportment of those who live ever 
in the presence of the invisible God? Yet these things 
made for the beauty of our older culture and it will be 
admitted by all that intellectual and moral virtues are 
admirable qualities necessary for a people in their national 
and their international life. 
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THE CONTINUITY AND UNIFICATION OF INDIA 
By 


Netaji SuBHAS CHANDRA Bose 


Waar is India in reality ? No doubt we have a very ancient 
civilization, but unlike other ancient civilizations, such as 
Egypt or Babylon, Phoenicia or even Greece, the ancient 
culture and civilization of India is not dead. It still lives 
in the present. And we Indians of today think the same 
thoughts, fundamentally the same thoughts, and have the 
same feelings, the same ideals of life, as our forefathers who 
lived 2,000 or 3,000 years ago. In other words, there is a 
continuity, historical and cultural continuity, extending from 
the ancient times till the present day—which is in some ways 
a very remarkable thing in history. Now in order to under- 
stand India, this fundamental fact should first be understood, 
namely, that the India of the past is not dead. India of 
the past lives in the present and will live on in the future. 
Against this background, this ancient background, 
we see changes in our national life from age to age. During 
the last 3,000 years, people have come into India from 
outside with new ideas, sometimes with new cultures. All 
these new influences, ideas and cultures have been gradu- 
ally absorbed into the national life of India, so that in spite 
of the fact that fundamentally we have the same culture 
and civilization as we had several thousand years ago, we 
have nevertheless changed and moved with the times. 
Today, in spite of our ancient background we are able to 
live in a modern world and adapt ourselves to that world. 
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Those who have been influenced, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, by British propaganda, have the impression 
that India was very easily conquered by the British and also 
that after the British conquest of India our country was for 
the first time politically unified. Both these notions are 
entirely wrong and without foundation. 

In the first place, it is not true that India was easily 
conquered by the British. It took the British 100 years, 
from 1757 to 1857, to finally subjugate India. Secondly, 
it is also an entirely wrong notion to think that India was 
politically unified by the British. The fact is that India 
was for the first time politically unified nearly 2,500 years 
ago under the Buddhist emperor, Asoka. In reality, the 
India of the time of Asoka the Great was even larger than 
the India of today. Asoka’s India included not only 
modern India but also Afghanistan and a part of Persia. 

After the time of Asoka, India has gone through many 
ups and downs in her national: life. There have been 
periods of decay, followed by periods of progress and 
national upheaval. But throughout these ups and downs 
in our national life, we have been able, in the long run, 
to keep up our progress. About one thousand years after 
Asoka, India again reached the zenith of progress under 
the Gupta emperors. This was followed by another 
glorious epoch in Indian history about nine hundred years 
later under the Mughal emperors. Therefore it is worth 
remembering that the British notion that we have been 
unified politically under British rule is entirely wrong. 
All that the British have tried to do during their regime 
in India is to divide the Indian people and to weaken, 
disarm and emasculate them.* 


*From an address to the Tokyo Imperial University in 1944. 
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WHEN, HOW AND FROM WHERE DID THE 
DRAVIDIANS COME TO INDIA ? 


By 


CHRISTOPH VON FUERER-HAIMENDORF 


In the past, various attempts have been made to link the 
Dravidian language-group with other language families 
of Asia, such as Uralo-Altaic and Elamic. But none of 
these attempts has led to convincing conclusions and for 
many years historians, archaeologists and anthropologists 
have been content with the assumption that Dravidian- 
speaking populations were in occupation of large parts 
of India long before the Aryan invasion. The present 
distribution of the Dravidian peoples was attributed to 
the pressure exerted on them by the invading Aryans 
who were supposed to have gradually pushed the “older” 
population southwards, until at the dawn of historical 
times, the Dravidians were able to maintain themselves. 
only in the southern half of the Peninsula. 

The fact that a broad belt of country stretching 
across the middle of India was, and still is, inhabited 
by primitive peoples, distinct in race and in some cases. 
also in language from the Indians of both the North 
and the South, was not considered sufficient grounds on 
which to exclude a great north-south movement of the 
Dravidian speakers ; and the relations of the representa- 
tives of the Dravidian high civilisations with the primitive 
aboriginals, some of whom also speak Dravidian dialects, 
have never been closely scrutinized. True, anthropologists 
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have spoken of pre-Dravidian populations and certain 
scholars have believed in the possibility of finding pre- 
Munda and pre-Dravidian elements in some of the 
unwritten tribal languages. But the question which 
populations were the original speakers of the Dravidian 
languages remained unresolved and it is only recently 
that new light has been thrown on the problem from 
an unexpected quarter. 

Archaeological excavations conducted in Mysore led 
to a stratigraphy comprising neolithic, iron-age and 
historical layers, and this stratigraphy has an important 
bearing on our problem. For here, in the heart of 
‘Dravidian India, we now have a clear sequence of 
cultures which compels us to revise many of our ideas 

on the prehistory of Southern India. In the present 
context I shall confine myself to discussing the ethnological 
implications of these important and already famous 
excavations. At Brahmagiri, a site bearing numerous 
stone-circles of the type characteristic of may parts of 
the Deccan, the lowest of the implementiferous strata i 
dates clearly from neolithic times. Its distinctive arte- x 
fact is the axe of the pointed-butt type with polished iM 
cutting-edge*and oval section. This pointed-butt axe is 
distributed widely over the Deccan, but has never before 
been found in a well-documented stratum. Here it is 
accompanied by pottery of a very crude, hand-made 
type, and it would seem that the makers of this pottery 
and the neolithic axes were primitive shifting cultivators 
who kept pigs and fowls but lacked domesticated cattle. 
They thus stood on a level of economy and of material 
culture comparable to that of certain Indian tribes 
practising slash-and-burn cultivation, such as the Baigas 
and Kamars of Madhya Pradesh, the Hill Reddis and 
Kolams of Hyderabad, or the Uralis of Malabar. 
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The stone-axe culture was overlaid by an entirely 
different civilisation which is characterised by the use 
of iron, a distinctive wheel-turned, brown and_ black 
pottery, and above all by megalithic tombs containing 
stone-cists with ‘port holes’. From the excavations at 
Brahmagiri as well as from another site excavated in 
Bellary District, it would appear that this megalithic, 
iron-using culture did not grow out of the earlier neolithic 
culture, but had its roots elsewhere, and as far as we 
can see at present, not in Peninsular India. 

_ Here we are not concerned with the neolithic culture 
except for the fact that at Brahmagiri it seems to have 
persisted until about 300 B.C., and, dovetailing with the 


megalithic civilisation, perhaps even longer. Sir Mortimer 


Wheeler has suggested a date as late as 200 B.C. for the 
final phase of the neolithic culture, but it seems doubtful 
whether the Asokan inscriptions of the vicinity would have. 
been put up amidst primitive folk living in a neolithic 
style of life. .It must be taken as certain, however, that. 
the new megalithic civilisation did not make its appearance 
in the Deccan much before the middle of the first millenium 
B.C. Then it seems to have spread over the Deccan and 
large parts of Southern India with amazing speed and the. 
dynamic force characteristic of a superior civilisation. 
Megalithic monuments in th: shape of grave circles, dol- 
mens and menhirs situated in Mysore, Hyderabad and the 
adjoining areas, can be counted by the thousand and such 
implements as have been found in megalithic tombs were 
invariably of iron. 

_ The northern border of their distribution runs through 
Madhya Pradesh (the former Central Provinces) but from 
the whole of Northern India this type of megalithic monu- 
ments, with the one exception of some little-known groups. 
of stone-cists near Karachi, seems to be absent. 
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What bearing has all this on the Dravidian problem ? 
We now know that not earlier than the middle of the first 
millenium B.C. an iron-using population, in possession of 
a material culture vastly superior to anything South India 
had seen before, spread over large parts of the Peninsula. 
The archaeological evidence indicates that the older 
neolithic culture was partly displaced but persisted for 
some time side by side with the new iron-using civilisation. 
‘But there can be no doubt that ultimately the iron-using 
people prevailed and extended their civilisation through the 
length and breadth of the Deccan where it flourished 
until the early centuries of the Christian era. 

While we have no direct evidence as to the language 
spoken by this megalithic people, circumstantial evidence 
would seem to point to the conclusion that it must have 
been Dravidian. For there are only two _ possibilities; 
either the earlier stone-axe people, shifting-cultivators of 
very primitive material equipment, were the original 
Dravidian speakers, or the intruding megalith-builders 
with their developed iron-industry, brought the Dravidian 
languages and imposed them ultimately on the whole of 
Southern India. It is highly improbable that the speech 
of the more primitive neolithic population, whose culture 
was superseded by a more advanced population, could have 
persisted, while that of the populous and dynamic megalith- 
builders disappeared without leaving any trace. In other 
words : if the megalith-builders did not speak Dravidian 
languages, what languages did they speak ? The interval 
between the time of their expansion over the Deccan and 
early historic times is so brief that the complete dis- 
appearance of the language of so large and advanced a 
‘population is beyond the realms of possibility. Indeed 
the coincidence between the distribution of megalithic 
tombs of the South Indian type and the Dravidian 
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languages speaks clearly for the correlation: Iron-age 
megalith-builders = Dravidian-speakers. 

Only this hypothesis fits the known facts of the South 
Indian situation. The loss of the languages of the primitive 
pre-iron-age stone-axe people is not difficult to explain. 
Even today we see how one primitive tribal dialect after 
the other disappears as the result of contact with more 
advanced populations of different language. 

If we admit the validity of the correlation: South 
Indian iron-age megalith-builders= Dravidians, we cannot 
escape the question as to the origin of the péople who 
brought to South India both the knowledge of iron and 
the languages still spoken throughout the southern half of 
the Peninsula. One circumstance can be_ considered 
certain : the iron-using civilisation in South India was an 
intrusion. It did not develop from local roots but super- 
imposed itself on the much more primitive indigenous 
cultures. Archaeological evidence excludes a_ gradual 
spread of an iron-using culture from Northern India 
through Middle India towards the South, for in most parts 
of Northern India, iron occurs later than in the South, and 
any people coming from Northern India where bronze 
axe cultures flourished, would also have brought some 
copper and bronze implements and not exclusively iron. 

Thus there remains only the possibility of either an 
immigration by sea or a southward movement along the 
western coast of India. The similarity of the megalithic 
tombs of Southern India and those of the Mediterranean 
area—a similarity extending to so characteristic a feature 
as the ‘port hole’ in the stone-cists—certainly suggests 
western connections, but there remains the chronological 
difficulty of linking Indian megaliths of the first millenium 
B.C. with those of the west, none of which can be dated 
later than the second millenium B.C. The existence of 
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a Dravidian language, the Brahui, in Baluchistan can be 
explained by either a migration on land or by sea 
along the coast, for in the course of their migration, the 
megalith-builders may well have founded colonies at 
suitable sites on the West coast. Isolated megalithic 
stone-cists in the vicinity of Karachi may represent another 
trace of this migration. That after the movement of 
the main body of Dravidians to the South, most of 
such colonies would ultimately have been absorbed by the 
surrounding Aryan-speaking populations is only to be 
expected. 

D. H. Gordon favours an immigration of the megalith- 
builders by sea. “It is tempting”, he writes, “to associate 
them with the people whose ships plied between the Indian 
coast and southern Arabia in the first half of the first 
millenium B.C. and through them in some way with the 
megalith-builders of the West.” 

While in Brahmagiri the arrival of the iron-using 
megalith-builders cannot have been earlier than 300 B.C., 
their establishment in localities closer to the west coast 
may well have occurred several centuries earlier, and on 
the ground of a typology of implements and weapons, 
D. H. Gordon considers the time between 700 B.C. and 
400 B.C. as the most likely period of the immigration of an 
iron-using people into Southern India. 

Having established an approximate chronology, we 
must leave it to the archaeologists to trace the migration 
of the iron-using megalith-builders to their roots in Western 
Asia. As anthropologists, however, we have to re-assess 
the Dravidian problem in the light of present-day archaeo- 
logical knowledge. Many old-established ideas will have 
to be abandoned. It appears now extremely unlikely that 
in Northern India there was ever a Dravidian-speaking 
population, though small colonies may have existed on 
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the coast of what is now Western Pakistan. The Dravidian 
high civilisations of Southern India seem to be far younger 
than it has so far been assumed and the Middle Indian 
tribal belt is likely to have constituted an effective barrier 
between the Aryan and the Dravidian spheres, the gradual 
reduction of which began both from the north and the 
south at about the same time. 

The racial map of India still reflects this process. 
There are two great areas of progressive, mediterranoid 
populations. One covers the whole of Northern India, 
while the other extends over Western India and parts of 
the Deccan. In between these two areas there is a broad 
belt of more primitive populations, in whose racial make- 
up a Veddoid element predominates. The southern pro- 
gressive block would seem to represent the Dravidian 
expansion and the northern block the Aryan invasions and 
other racial influences from the North-West. 

By such a view of the respective positions of Aryan 
speaking and Dravidian speaking populations, the many 
fundamental differences between Aryan and Dravidian 
cultures are more readily explained than by the older 
view of the gradual displacement of Dravidians from the 
northern parts of India. I may mention here only the 
North Indian and South Indian kinship and marriage- 
systems which are diametrically opposed, and reflect two 
entirely different principles. The northern system forbids 
the marriage of persons related by blood, the southern 


‘favours cross-cousin marriage; the northern system— 


through the rule of village-exogamy—leads to the spread 
of agnatic lineages over large areas, the southern system 
keeps kinsmen together and works for the self-sufficiency 
of the village. Had Dravidian populations lived in the 
north and mingled with the Aryan invaders, an overlapping 
of the two systems, resulting presumably in compromise, 
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would have been inevitable, but as it is, we find a com- 
bination of the two principles only among the Marathi- 
speaking populations, whose kinship system, with its tole- 
rance of cross-cousin marriage, represents a compromise 
between the Northern and the Southern patterns. And it 
is also in Maharashthra that the megalithic iron-age 
civilisation must have clashed with the southward movement 
of the first Aryan people to invade the Deccan. In the 
eastern part of the Peninsula, direct contact between Aryans 
and Dravidians seems to have occurred much later. 


Here a large block of tribal populations, many of whom > 


spoke and still speak Munda languages, formed a buffer 
between the two great population groups and the aborigi- 
nal’s assimilation to the one or the other remains even 
now incomplete. Such tribes as the Kolams, Gonds and 
Oraons were dravidianised, while others, such as the Baigas, 
adopted Aryan languages. 

The comparatively late date of the Dravidian 
expansion over South India, which seems to have reached 
its height just before the Christian era, explains also the 
long resistance of very primitive indigenous cultures in 
some of the more secluded hill-tracts. Archaeological data 
suggest that mesolithic industries, largely of microlithic 
character, survived in some parts far into historic times 
and the present-day food-gathering forest dwellers, such 
as the Chenchus and Kadars, are very probably direct 
descendants of the makers of the microlithic implements, 
at one time so widespread over many parts of India. 

But these primitive semi-nomadic food-gatherers were 
undoubtedly not the only predecessors of the iron-using 
megalith builders. The neolithic stone-axe people, whose 
characteristic implements, though as yet rarely found in 
situ, had a wide distribution, must have formed primitive 
farming communities comparable to some of the present-day 
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tribes of shifting-cultivators. To what an extent they 
were absorbed and assimilated by the more advanced 
Dravidian-speaking people is difficult to say. It is 
problematic, for instance, whether the system of exogamous. 
clans, each of which has its own cult-centre and clan- 
priest, so characteristic of many of the South Indian tribes 
as well as certain lower Hindu castes, has its roots in 
Dravidian culture or in an earlier indigenous stratum. 
It certainly is absent in areas under predominantly Aryan 


influence. 


I am not competent to voice an opinion on linguistic 
matters of a technical nature but it appears to me that 
the close integration and compactness of the Dravidian 
language group fit the assumption of a comparatively 
recent Dravidian expansion. If the Dravidians of today 
were the remnants of ancient Dravidian populations which 
once occupied the whole of India and in the course of 
a process of attrition were gradually pushed southwards 
by victorious Aryans, one would expect their languages to 
comprise a large number of splinter groups and to show 
secondary amalgamations of fragments thrown together in 
the general southward retreat. But nothing of the kind 
is to be seen ; all the Dravidian languages are closely akin,. 
and appear rather as the branches of a group still in a 
state of organic growth than the remnants of a once 
larger complex. 

Protagonists of the great antiquity of Dravidian speech 
and culture on Indian soil, have based their argument 
on what they consider the internal evidence in ancient 
Tamil literature. But the exaggerated antiquity previously 
ascribed to Vedic literature should serve as a warning 
against countering the evidence of archaeological strati- 
graphy with literary data preserved only in late trans- 
criptions and commentaries. Recent research in ancient. 
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Tamil literature has moreover made it probable that the 
literary efflorescence of the Sangam age occurred not 
earlier than the second or even the first century B.C. 
and lasted until the fourth of fifth century A.D. An 
immigration of Dravidian speakers about 500 B.C. would 
allow sufficient time for the development of such a 
literature, particularly if we consider that the iron-using 
and culturally advanced megalith-builders must have 
arrived with a fairly well developed language and that 
influences of Sanskrit literature are discernible even in 
the earliest Sangam works. 

In this context it is not possible to discuss all the 
problems raised by the proposed correlation : Iron-using 
megalith-builders = Dravidian-speakers. For the time being 
it should be considered as no more than a _ working 
hypothesis formulated in an attempt to interpret from 
an anthropological point of view the epoch-making 
stratigraphic discoveries in Brahmagiri.* 

*From a Paper read by the author at the last session of the Inter- 
. national Congress of Anthropology and Ethnology held in Vienna. 


Four deer with common head—Ajanta 
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THE KURAL—THE ETHICAL VEDA 
OF THE TAMILS 


By 
Rev. H. A. Popiey 


Tue ‘Kural’ is known throughout the Tamil land as the 
‘Tamil Veda’ and is the most splendid jewel in the ~ 
beautiful and varied collection of Tamil masterpieces. 
Tamil is the only living regional language in India which 
has a large body of classical literature, worthy to rank 
with Sanskrit literature, and written in a language which 
is still intelligible to educated people and which is no 
further removed from the modern literary form than 
mediaeval English is from modern English. 

The earliest literature of the Tamils which has come 
down to .us consists mainly of Pastoral poems, descriptive 
of the Tamil land and its people and their daily occupations 
and is only concerned with philosophy or religion incidentally, 
as part of the daily life of the Tamil farmer or householder. 

The earliest complete work in Tamil extant today 
is the Tolkappiam, a grammar of the Tamil language 
and literature, which also contains a description of the 
life of the Tamil peoples at that time. This was written 
by a Brahman settler somewhere between 100 B.C. and 
A.C. 100. There is no reference to the Kural in this 
work and for this and other reasons it is clear that the 
Kural must be later than this work. 

The only means that we have for fixing the date of 
the Kural is the style and language of the book and the 
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occurrence of quotations from it in other works. The earliest 
quotations are found in the Purananuru, a collection of 
ballads ranging from the first century B.C. to the fourth 
century A.C. and also in the SILAPPADIGARAM, an epic poem 
connected with Madurai, whose date is somewhere about 
A.C. 200. It is clear that the date of the Kurat must be 
anterior to these works. The majority of Tamil scholars 
regard it as belonging to the second century A.C., but all 
that we can say definitely is that it must have been produced 
somewhere between 100 and 200 A.C. Unfortunately 
poets in India in those days did not trouble to fix any 
definite dates to their works and so have caused severe 
headaches to their posterity in this century. 

The author of the Kural is known as Tiruvalluvar, 
and according to the general tradition of the Tamil 
people he was a weaver of Mayilapur (now Mylapore), 
‘the village of the peacock’, now a suburb in the south- 
west of Madras. Today there is a small shrine to the 
poet in Mylapore with a beautiful garden and every 
year in April a festival is celebrated there in the poet’s 
honour. Sri S. Somasundra Bharati of Madurai has 
recently written a pamphlet seeking to prove that the 
poet was a Tamil chieftain who held an important position 
in the court of the Pandyan king in Madurai. He 
brings forward evidence to show that the title ‘Valluvar’ 


was used in those days for such a court official. Today , 


the title is commonly the name given to a class of priests 
among the Adidravidas of the Tamil land. 

We cannot be certain today about any of these 
traditions but must be content to re-echo the memorial 
tribute to the poet by Dr. G. U. Pope, published in his 
edition of the work : 

“Sage Valluva, priest of the lowly clan, 
No tongue repeats, no speech reveals thy name ; 
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Yet all things changing, dieth not thy fame, 
For thou art bard of universal man.” 

The Kural is a poetical work composed in couplets 
of a special kind, to which the name of ‘Kural metre’ 
has been given. The word ‘Kural’ itself means ‘short 
poem’. Rev. P. Percival, one of the earliest English 
commentators on the Kural says of the book: “Nothing 
in the whole compass of human language can equal the 
force and terseness of the couplets in which the author 
of the Kural conveys the lessons of wisdom.” 

Dr. G. U. Pope quotes the following description as 
applicable to the Kural: “He abounds in short and 
memorable sayings, concentrating with a forceful brevity 
the whole truth which he desires to impart into a single 
phrase, forging it into a polished shaft, at once pointed 
to pierce and barbed, that is shall not lightly drop from 
the mind and memory.” 

The Kural consists of 1330 such couplets, divided 
into 133 chapters of 10 couplets each. These are brought 
together into three main sections, dealing respectively 
with Virtue, Wealth and Love, called in Sanskrit Dharma, 
Artha and Kama respectively. There are four introductory 
chapters which are entitled respectively ‘In Praise of 
God’, ‘The Rain Cloud’s Excellence’, ‘The Greatness of 
Ascetics’, and ‘The Might of Virtue’. 

In the first of these introductory chapters we can 
know something of the poet’s religion. Though this book 
is called ‘The Tamil Veda’, it is in no sense a religious 
treatise, but a book on ethics for the common man and 
the statesman, dealing with the right conduct of various 
classes of people in the society of the Tamil land. It is 
not easy to know what particular form of religion the 
author professed. Some have thought him a Buddhist 
or a Jain because of his emphasis on ahimsa. It is possible 
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that he may have been influenced by the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ as it is possible that St. Thomas was in South 
India sometime in the first century A.C. The probability 
is that he was a broad-minded Hindu unconnected with 
any particular sect and profoundly influenced by Buddhist 
teaching. It is clear that he was no sectarian and his 
book can be used by the adherent of any of the great 
religions. In the first chapter he gives various names to 
God such as ‘The First, the Eternal One’, ‘The All-Wise 
One’, ‘He who abides in the lotus-heart’, ‘The Victor o’er 
the senses five’, ‘The Peerless One’, ‘The Ocean of grace 
and good’. It is impossible to label any of these as 
sectarian and all religions that recognise God as supreme 
will accept them. 

The second chapter of the book shows how realistic 
was our poet. Whether he were weaver or court official, 
he knew well that the welfare of the people depended 
upon the coming of sufficient rain. While God is the 
ground and cause of our life, rain is the means for social 
welfare. In one of the couplets he says : 

“Worship and festival will fail the gods, 

If heaven’s rain dry up for men.” (2:8) 

The Third chapter on ‘the Greatness of Ascetics’ takes us 
deep into the heart of India’s ethical philosophy. The man 
who has renounced all for God is greater even than a king. 
One of these couplets, referring to an old Hindu legend, says : 

“Indra himself, heaven’s king, is witness sure 

To the might of him who senses five subdues.” (3:5) 

Chapter Four on the ‘Might of Virtue’ is the last of 
the introductory chapters. Every one of the couplets in 
this chapter flashes for us in inimitable language the glory 
of true virtue. The following is one of them : 

“Be pure in mind, for that true virtue is ; 

All else is merely sound and sham.” (4:4) 
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Then follows a long section of 20 chapters on the duties 
of the householder in the married state. This section 
emphasises the virtue of love as dominating the life of the 
householder. One of these couplets is as follows : 

“Tf in the home true love and virtue dwell, 
Home-life is full of grace and truth.” (5:5) 

This is followed by a smaller section of 14 chapters 
on the life of the ascetic. Then comes a long section on 
the State and the king and his ministers. A great deal 
of this is very applicable today both to the leaders of the 
state and to the citizens. In his teaching of the ethics 
suitable to the State and its ministers, the author shows 
the influence of the work Manava Dharma-Sastra of Manu 
and of the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya. As Kautilya or 
Chanakya, the minister of Chandragupta, is said by some 
to have been born in Kanchi, which was ‘a centre of Aryan 
culture in South India during the Pallava reigns in the 
second and third centuries A.C., it is quite possible for 
Tiruvalluvar to have come to know something of these 
Aryan works (other traditions of course, represent 
Kautilaya’s birth-place as being in North-West India). 


It is clear, however, that he does not believe in the | 


Machiavellian politics taught by Chanakya, that the end 
justifies the means. He did not even believe that the 
king was a god by virtue of his position. Only the king 
who dispenses justice is as a god to men (Ch. 55). 

At the end of the section on the State and the citizen 
is a general appendix of 13 chapters dealing especially 
with greatness and nobility of character and life and the 
qualities connected with them. One of the chapters 
deals with agriculture and shows how closely the poet 
lived with the soil. 


Following this comes the third part of the Kural on © 


Kama, or the physical love between youth and maiden 
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and between husband and wife. The ideas in this part 
and many of the similes and illustrations come in direct 
line from the old pastoral poetry of the Tamil people, 
and it contains some beautiful stanzas on love. Says 
Rev. J. S. M. Hooper : “The whole of the Third Book 
is strongly reminiscent of the Song of Songs in the 
Bible.” 

We give below translations of a few of the couplets 
of Tiruvalluvar which show clearly his vivid and homely 
imagery and his dry crackling humour, as well as his 
wonderful terseness in the couplets. One of his near 
contemporaries, Idaikkadar, expresses these thoughts in a 
kural-couplet similar to those of our poet : “The Kural is a 
semi-perforated mustard seed, into which the poet has 
poured the contents of the seven seas.” Another early 
Brahmin poet, Kapilar, says : “The wonder of the thoughts 
contained in one of Valluvar’s little verses is similar to the 
drop of water on the tip of the tiniest flower, which reflects 
- the whole length of the tallest palmyra tree.” These are 
not exaggerated panegyrics but are accurate if poetical 
descriptions of the couplets of the Kural and will be borne 
-out by everyone who has read the Kural. The English 
translations which follow will bear out this verdict. 


“Lakshmi herself the envious cannot bear; 
She'll show him to her sister sinister and go.” (17:1) 


“The show of power of one, who has no power within, 
Is like a cow clad in tiger-skin, which quietly grazes 
on.” (27:3) 


e 
“The flute is sweet, the lute is sweet, say those 
Who've never heard the pretty prattle of their little 
ones.” (7:6) 
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“Be like the heron when ’tis time for lying low ; 
But like it strike when time for action comes.” (40:10) 


“The deeds of men of shameless heart 
Like puppets are on strings, just aping life.” — (102:10) 


“When eye to eye doth speak with answering look, 
What need is there for any spoken words?” _—(110:10) 


“Who undismayed, unwearying, plod on 
Will see the back of ancient Fate itself.” (62:10) 


“Courage, charity, wit and grit—these four 
Unfailing the kingly nature make.” (30 : 2) 


“If farmers quiet sit and go not to their land, 
’Twill sulk and take the huff, like sulking wife.” (104:9) 


“The strong man’s strength in hunger’s conquest lies ; 
But greater still the strength that other’s hunger stays.” 
(23:5) 


“Greatness is always lowly too ; 
Meanness just plumes and boasts itself.” (98 : 8) 


When we study the Kural we can endorse the words of 
the ancient bard of the Tamil land, Kavuniyanar, who sang 
of the Kural in the following words : 

“The Kural’s sweet to mouth and ear and mind ; 

"Tis balm for twofold deeds that birth rebind. 

*Twas sung by Valluvas, the poet wise and true, 

That we might know the righteous path anew.” 
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THE VINAYA AND THE ABHIDHAMMA PITAKAS 
| OF THE PALI CANON 


By 
Dr. NaLinaksHA DuTT, M.A., PH.D., D.LITT (LOND). 


THE VINAYA PITAKA 


Tue second collection of the Buddhist scriptures, the Vinaya 
Pitaka, is devoted exclusively to the well-being of the 
Sangha, the monastic institution for monks and nuns. 
The Buddhists developed a unique organisation based on 
democratic principles, some of which hold good even today 
in a democratic institution. The Sangha was primarily a 
religious organisation and so unanimity for an ecclesiastical 
act was expected of the members, but in case of unavoid- 
able differences, the members took recourse to the system 
of forming sub-committees as also to voting by means of 
sticks (salaka). This Pitaka contains almost exhaustive 
rules for the proper conduct of monks and nuns, their 
daily life, the method of initiation, the various ecclesiastical 
acts, the treatment to be accorded to delinquent monks 
and nuns, and so forth. The crux of this Pitaka is called 
the Patimokkha-sutta, which contains 227 rules in seven 
sections. This is another very old treatise of as great 
an antiquity as the Suttanipata It exists in Sanskrit 
version too. In course of time, a commentary was written 
on jt and incorporated into the Pitaka under the title 
(Patimokkha) Sutta Vibhanga. This commentary not only 
gives an exposition of the rules but also relates the incidents 
which led to the framing of the rules. The incidents 
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related, however, were more or less imaginary but these 
throw a flood of light on the aims and objects of the 
rules. Besides the Sutta Vibhanga, there are two other 
parts called Mahavagga and Cullavagga. The former traces. 
the growth of the Sangha, deals with the rules of initiation 
of fortnightly Uposatha, of residence during the rains, 
and of the articles of use suited to monks while the latter 
deals with the ecclesiastical acts, disciplinary proceedings 
and ways of settling disputes, and with conduct of nuns and 
lastly with the first two Buddhist synods. The last book 
of the Pitaka is called Parivara which was a manual meant 
for the use of monks and nuns, containing, in short, the 
topics dealt with in the other parts of the Pitaka. Chrono- 
logically, the Patimokkhasutta is the earliest composition. It 
was followed by its commentary, called the Sutta Vibhanga. 
Sometime after the composition of the Sutta Vibhanga, 
the Khandhakas (Mahavagga and Cullavagga) were com- 
piled to supplement the Patimokkhasutta with the experience 
gained by the working of the rules of the Sutta. The last book 
Parivara is the old Indian system for mnemonic purposes. 


THE ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA 


The third collection of the Buddhist scriptures, the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, consists of seven independent texts. 
Of these the most jimportant and practically the crux of 
the Pitaka is the Dhammasangani. It contains exposition 
of almost all the technical terms of the Buddhist doctrine. 
Its object is to detail the psychological process of the mind 
of a meditating monk progressing towards the goal. It 
enumerates all possible mental states which may help or 
hamper the spiritual progress.of a monk or nun. It goes 
into minute details of the various forms of meditation and 
lays bare before. us the working of a meditating mind. 
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The book ends with an analysis of the material constituents 
of a living being, The second text of this Pitaka is called 
Vibhanga. It contains exposition of the Buddhist technical 
terms in three ways, 7.¢., in a short, a long and in a 
catechetical method. The third and fourth texts Dhatukatha 
and Puggalapainatti are very small in extent. The 
former attempts to define accurately the sense of the terms 
like Khandha (constituents of a being), Ayatana (scope of 
sense-organs) and Dhdatu (elements) by the method of 
inclusion and exclusion of associated ideas while the latter 
explains the characteristics of the individuals who attempt 
to enter into and proceed along the path of spiritual 
progress. Its fifth book, Kathavatthu, contains the views 
of the different Buddhist sects that came into existence 
in the second century after Buddha’s death. In this book 
each sectarian view is stated first and then it is refuted 
from the orthodox (Theravada) point of view. It is 
therefore a very important treatise for study of the evolution 
of the Buddhist thought from Hinayana to Mahayana. 
The Yamaka is another handbook like the Dhatukatha, its 
main object being to examine a concept from its positive 
and negative aspects for which it is called Yamaka (twins). 
It deals also with the same topics as those in the Dhatukatha 
and Vibhanga. The last book of this Pitaka is called 
Patthana and is regarded by the Buddhists as one of the 
most important treatises. It isa book on logic. One of 
the cardinal teachings of Buddha is that all phenomenal 
objects originate out of certain causes and conditions. The 
object of this work is to discuss the possible relations that 
exist between an effect and its several causes, ¢.g., an 
earthen jar has for its cause not only earth but also water, 
potter, wheel, string etc. This text explains in detail 
the nature of relation of the several causes to an effect. 
It enumerates and explains fully twenty-four such relations 
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and thus helps a learner to think deeply and analytically 
on Buddha’s formulae of the chain of causation. 

It is generally held that the whole of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka is much later in antiquity than the other two 
Pitakas. Originally there were only two Pitakas, Sutta 
or Dhamma and Vinaya. In course of time, the scholiasts 
added the third Pitaka with the contention that its 
substance was revealed by Buddha to his chief disciple 
Sariputta who developed this Pitaka and handed over 
the same to his disciples. One of its texts, the Kathavatthu, 
is undoubtedly a late work but still its original which 
was much shorter, may be attributed to the days of Asoka. 

Besides the Canon described above, there are also 
many non-Canonical texts, written in India. Among these 
non-Canonical texts, the commentaries (Atthakatha) on 
the Canon form an extensive literature and their author- 
ship is attributed mostly to one person, Buddhaghosa, 
and of a few to Dhammapala, both of whom studied 
the Pali literature in a monastery at Kanchi (Conjeveram) 
and produced these works in Ceylon. In the 3rd and 
4th centuries A.D., the centre of Pali studies shifted from 
Kanchi to Ceylon where the Ceylonese monks produced 
a number of excellent Pali works, of which the Mahavamsa 
is a masterpiece. From Ceylon the Pali studies migrated 
to Burma where the Burmese monks took a keen interest 
in Pali language and produced a number of Pali grammers. 
The Burmese monks wrote their commentaries mostly 
in Burmese language and enriched the Buddhist literature 
as a whole. At a very late date the Pali literature was 
taken to Siam where the monks wrote the Pali scriptures in 
their own script and studied the Canon and the commentaries 
with great zeal and earnestness. A conspectus of the Pali 
literature produced by the Ceylonese and Burmese writers is 
given in the two Pali works: Gandhavamsa and Sasanavamsa. 
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MORE LIGHT ON OLD PROBLEMS 


1. POET CHHITTAPA 


Dr. D. C. Sircar, Asst. Epigraphist to the Govt. of India, 
communicates to us the following : 

A number of stanzas composed by a poet named 
Chhittapa are known from the Sanskrit anthologies although 
no complete work of the poet has as yet been discovered. 
The poet’s name is sometimes also quoted as Chittapa, 
Chhittipa, Chhinnama and Chhitrama. The pratikas 
(commencing words) of Chhittapa’s verses have all been 
collected by F. W. Thomas in his excellent introduction 
to the Kavindravachanasamuchchaya, Calcutta, 1912. While 
only one stanza of this poet is given in the Kavindra- 
vachanasamuchchaya, which is assigned by Thomas to a date 
“not later than 1200 A.D.”, Sridharadasa in his Sadukti- 
karnamrita, compiled in 1205-06 A.D. (not “in the twelfth 
century” as indicated by Thomas) at the court of king 
Lakshmanasena of Bengal, quotes no less than 39 of 
Chhittapa’s verses including the one in the Kavindra- 
vachanasamuchchaya. Among later works, the poet is re- 
presented by one stanza in the Subhashitaharavali of 
Harikavi, by two stanzas in both the Alankarakaustubha 
and the Ganaratnamahodadhi, and by seven stanzas in the 
Suktimuktavali of Jalhana. Seven of the above verses are 
quoted in the Sarasvatikanthabharana by the Paramara king 
Bhoja. Many of these stanzas have also been quoted in 
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other works. But often they are attributed to an ‘unknown 
author or to various other authors like Simhadatta, 
Navakara, Dakshinatya, Akalajalada and Hanumat, or to 
a work like the Bhojaprabandha. 

A stanza attributed to Chhittapa in the Sadukti- 
karnamrita speaks of the glory of a contemporary king 
named Bhoja. This Bhoja has been rightly identified with 
the Paramara monarch of that name. Thomas observes, 
“The rather numerous citations in the Sarasvatikanthabharana 
are, therefore, by a contemporary”. But his note on the 
date of Chhittapa reads: “contemporary of Bhoja, tenth 
century” although elsewhere the same Paramara king has 
been correctly assigned to the eleventh century. The dates 
of the known inscriptions of Bhoja range between 1020 
and 1047 A.D. He died in or sometime before 1055-56 
A.D. when his son and successor Jayasimha is known to 
have issued his Mandhata grant. According to a tradition 
recorded in the Bhojaprabandha, Bhoja’s reign lasted for 
about 554 years. We may tentatively assign the rule of 
this Paramara king to 1010-55 A.D. Bhoja’s contemporary 
(probably, court poet) Chhittapa must have flourished 
about the first half of the eleventh century. 

In the course of my tour in certain Districts of Madhya 
Bharat and Rajasthan, I happened to visit Bhilsa in the 
old Gwalior State during the second half of January 1953. 
While staying at the Dak Bungalow at Bhilsa I had an 
opportunity to examine the exhibits of an open air museum 
in the compound of the Dak Bungalow itself. I was told 
that they had been mostly collected by a local enthusiast 
named Rajmal Jain Madavaiya although the Archaeological 
Department of the Madhya Bharat Government has of 
late taken interest in the collection. It is indeed a pity that 
the relics, some of which are of considerable interest, could 
not be provided with a shelter and have remained exposed 
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to the sun and rains. No doubt they were more secure 
from the ravages of time when they were hidden in the 
earth. 

One of the most interesting things that I found in the 
open air museum in the compound of the Bhilsa Dak 
Bungalow is a big piece of stone, the upper half of which 
contains an inscription in Nagari characters of about the 
eleventh century A.D. Portions of the inscribed stone 
have broken away from the top and left hand sides, and 
the inscription is consequently damaged. But a few 
minutes’ examination of the stone on the spot revealed to 
me that the concluding two lines of the inscription contain 
the following interesting informations. The record incised 
on the stone was composed by a poet named Pandita 
Chhittapa who enjoyed the title Mahdkavichakravartin and 
it was caused to be incised by a Dandanayaka (commander 
ofan army) named Chandra. It at once occurred to me 
that this Mahdakavichakravartin Chhittapa was no other than 
the poet of that name who was probably a court poet of 
the Paramara king Bhoja. I fully realised the importance 
of the inscription but was wondering how it had not so far 
attracted the attention of scholars, which it so obviously 
deserved. This appeared especially unintelligible in view 
of the fact that the old Gwalior State (now Madhya Bharat), 
thanks to the energy of Mr. M. B. Garde (retired Superin- 
tendent of Archaeology, Gwalior State), is one of the few 
tracts in India which have been fairly thoroughly explored, 
notices of the results of epigraphical discoveries in that 
area being placed before scholars from time to time in 
learned annual reports. On investigation, it was found 
that this unfortunate neglect of a composition by poet 
Chhittapa was due to the failure of the archaeological 
officers of the Gwalior State (now Madhya Bharat) in 
reading and interpreting the inscription in question. 
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The said inscription has been noticed in two publica- 
tions of the Archaeological Department of the Gwalior State 
(now Madhya Bharat), viz., its Reports for the years 
1942-46 and Harihar Nivas Dvivedi’s Hindi work Gwalior- 
rajyake Abhisekh. These works say that the inscription in 
question is a damaged eulogy of some king or minister while 
the name of the author is quoted in the former work as. 
Doittapa but in the latter as Dvitraya. Unfortunately this 
is all wrong. The name of the poet responsible for the 
composition of the eulogy is quite clearly given in the 
inscription as Chchhittapa (i.e. Chhittapa) and is certainly 
not Dvittapa or Dvitraya. The poem is again a eulogy of 
the Sun-god and certainly not of a king or minister. 

The ancient city of Vidisa (modern Besnagar near Bhilsa 
on the other side of the Betwa, ancient Vetravati), which 
was the capital of the Akara or Dasarna country (East 
Malwa), gave place to Bhilsa in the early medieval period. 
It is believed that the name Bhilsa (properly Bhelsa) is 
derived from that of the Sun-god worshipped in a great 
temple in the city under the name Bhailasvamin. 

The city of Bhailasvamin is mentioned in an inscription 
of 1133 A.D. An inscription of 1173 A.D. in the 
Udayesvara temple at Udaypur in the Bhilsa District gives 
the name of the mandala or district around the temple as 
Bhailasvami-mahadvadasaka or “the Bhailasvamin 12”. But 
this name was based on that of the chief city of the district. 
The antiquity of the worship of the Sun-god Bhailasvamin 
at Bhilsa cannot be determined. But it is not impossible 
that Bhasvat on the Malavanadi (possibly the Vetravati 
or Betwa) mentioned in an inscription of 954 A.D. is no 
other than Bhilsa. In that case, Bhailasvamin may have 
been known as Bhasvat in the tenth century. 

That the Bhilsa region formed a part of the dominions 
of Bhoja appears to”be indicated by several Paramara 
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inscriptions discovered at that city and its neighbourhood. 
Dandaniyaka Chandra, mentioned in the inscription under 
discussion, was possibly the governor of the Bhilsa region 
under Paramara Bhoja. He was devoted to the Sun-god 
- of Bhilsa and seems to have requested the poet Chhittapa 
to compose a eulogy of the god to be engraved on a piece 
of stone for being embedded in a wall of the Sun-god’s 
temple. This fact may suggest that Chhittapa was an 
inhabitant of the Bhilsa area although we cannot be 
definite on this point. The title Mahakavichakravartin seems 
to have been conferred on the poet by the Paramara king. 
He may have been the chief court poet of Bhoja. 

That Chhittapa was a poet of considerable merit is 
already known from his stanzas quoted in the Sanskrit 
anthologies. But as has been noted above, all the antho- 
logists were not unanimous on the correct form of his name. 
Moreover some of the verses attributed to Chhittapa in 
one anthology are assigned to an unknown or a different 
source in another. In the circumstances, the inscription 
under discussion, which appears to have been engraved 
during the life time of the poet and may be regarded as the 
only Khanda-kavya of Chhittapa so far discovered, is of 
inestimable value to the student of Sanskrit literature. 
As already indicated above, some of the verses of the 
inscription cannot be fully made out owing to the mutilated 
scondition of the stone. But about fifieen stanzas of this 
short poem have been almost completely deciphered. 
These show that Chhittapa’s style is simple and that some 
of his stanzas are certainly worthy of a great poet. 

In one of the stanzas in the Bhilsa inscription, 
Chhittapa describes how moonlight and the rainbow are 
produced by the contact of the sun’s rays respectively with 
the moon and the dripping clouds. The first of the two 
ideas can be traced in literary and epigraphic works such 
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as Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa (III.22) and the Hayungthal 
inscription of king Harjaravarman of Assam, who flourished 
in the ninth century. According to Professor P. C. Sengupta, 
it is also found in the astronomical works of the ancient 
Indians. But the other idea occurring in the same verse 
does not appear to have been quite popular with the 
classical Sanskrit poets, although it is supported by modern 
scientific observation as well. 


2. A FORGOTTEN ASPECT OF INDIAN SCULPTURE 


Dr. Cuarzes Fasri writes in the Sunday Statesman : 

One aspect of ancient Indian sculpture that deserves 
special notice is the fundamental change in the character 
of plastic art after the first outburst of stone carving in 
the Mauryan times. 

There is little doubt now that carving in stone was an 
imported technique. The Emperor Asoka, that monarch 
of vast horizons, repeatedly declares that he had many 
contacts with Western countries, and he enumerates the 
various rulers to whom he had sent missions ; that he had 
numerous contacts with Iran, is beyond question. The 


whole of the art introduced by him shows many signs of 


being derived from Achaemenid models, such as are still 
extant at Persepolis. 

His magnificent memorial pillars are not only polished 
in the same technical manner as the Achaemenid pillars, 
but almost every element in them has an Achaemenid 
ancestor : the inverted lotus, down to the smallest detail 
of the petals and sepals, the palmette, the rosette, the 
acanthus, the lion, which has the same highly stylized treat- 
ment of hair, nostrils, jaw, paws, the emphasized muscular 
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structure of the legs, the bull capital and so forth. All 
these occur two hundred years and a hundred years 
earlier in Persia although everything is turned to new 
purpose in Asoka’s columns, and the very raison d’étre 
of these pillars is fundamentally different from those of 
the Achaemenids: there the pillars were ornaments of an 
arrogant, autocratic régime’s gorgeous, luxurious palaces ; 
here, in India, they were not to glorify the emperor but 
to propagate the Good Law of the Buddha. 

The contemporary sculpture consists of a few images 
of extreme interest. These are usually very large statues, 
such as that huge, magnificent image of the Yaksha of 
Parkham (Mathura Museum) or the Yakshis, all of which 
look, when carefully compared with later, characteristic 
Indian sculpture, somewhat strange. What is this strange- 
ness about these fine, early works of the Mauryan times ? 

The answer is that they are carved in the round. You 
can go round them see and observe them from every side, 
front, back or left and right : equal attention is paid to 
their sculptural finish on every side. Conceived and 
executed entirely in this tridimensional manner, they are 
sculptural works in the strictest sense of the term: the 
entire conception is tridimensional. 

And this brings us to the two interesting points that, 
first, there is no piece of relievo sculpture of which one 
could authoritatively say that it goes back to Asoka’s time ; 
and second, that from the Sunga times onwards, after 
Asoka’s death, there is a sudden and marked turn in the 
history of Indian sculpture, for sculpture in the round 
disappears almost entirely from Indian art, with only rare 
exceptions, and the whole of Indian sculpture turns to 
relievo carving ; this may be very high relievo or low ; 
but is conceived as belonging to a wall, and not to be 
looked at from any angle but from the front. The change 
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is so violent and so complete that one ought to be able to 
give some explanation for such a volte face. 

There are, as mentioned before, rare exceptions to 
this rule. Occasionally one comes across a few images, 
often reminiscent of Asokan figures, as late as the first 
century B.C.; carved in the round, no doubt, but, on 
examination, showing that the frontal aspect was far more 
important than the dorsal. In later centuries too, an 
exception occurs when, as at Khajuraho, a free-standing 
image is carved, equally important from every side; and 
it is interesting to note that most frequently these later 
images-in-the-round were not human figures but animals. 
Such is the bull of Siva, Nandi, often placed in front 
of the shrine of the God, free under the sky, or under 
a canopy, but meant to be seen from every angle. A 
rare, unique example of a late image in the round is the 
Gomatesvara colossus, unusual in many ways; but it is 
difficult to find many examples. Bronze figures are among 
them. 

_ The point is that sculpture in the round is a rare 
exception in Indian art history ; the mass of the works 
is not conceived and not executed in the round, unless 
the position so demands (as, ¢.g., the bracket ladies on 
the toranas of the Sanchi stupa); the rest is all conceived 
frontally. 

It must be mentioned here that painting and sculptin 
were not as sharply separated in ancient days as they 
are today ; even in the West, all ancient sculpture was 
painted in bright colours, such as all those famous statues 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, all the carvings in 
Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals. So was ancient Indian 
sculpture. It is more and more being realized that all 
ancient Indian statuary was painted; many carefully 
excavated pieces have now been found to bear traces of 
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brilliant colouring; gold was profusely used, and, to 
mention only one interesting example, the body of the famous 
Lahore “Fasting Buddha,” notwithstanding fifty years of 
washing and dusting, has been found to contain numerous 
traces of gilding ; the entire body of the Buddha was gilt. 
' The National Museum in New Delhi possesses some excellent 
examples of brightly painted stone and stucco images ; 
and under a magnifying glass even the Amaravati marble 
carvings prove to have been once painted, as if they had 
been paintings. 


True Character 

This observation brings us nearer to an understanding 
of the true character of Indian relievo sculpture, for it 
will appear on a careful examination of the mass of Indian 
relievo carvings that they are not, in the strictest sense, 
sculpturally conceived, conceived in a tridimensional vision. 
The conception is far more that of a painter: Indian 
relievo sculpture is, truly, a pictoral conception, the vision 
of a painter, with background, fore-ground, grouping, all 
conceived just in the same way as a painter would have 
conceived them when attacking a wall or a canvas. 

Why then, the relievo ? Why raise the figures, and 
why not just paint them, flat, on the flat background of the 
slab ? The probable explanation is that this slight raising 
of the figures provided what the ancient Indian painter 
never provided in any form: shadow. Neither at Ajanta, 
nor in any later painting does the Indian painter resort 
to the use of shading. With the exception of Moghul 
artists (foreign influence) and nineteenth century painters, 
Indian painting is marked by the use of flatly laid on 
areas of plain colour. A slight use of relievo work pro- 
vided the necessary modelling, gave that additional element 
of reality that shading did not provide. 
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Even the largest statues, such as the oversized Buddha 
images, the gigantic statues at Ellora or Elephanta, the 
Siva images, the figures in South Indian temples, in the 
Orissan shrines, they are all placed against the wall, jutting 
out more or less from the wall, emerging, as it were, out of 
the wall. 

The essence of a Hindu shrine is the cell, the 
“garbhagriha.” Into this cell the worshipper goes, passing 
through the entrance “mandapa” perhaps, and when he 
enters, he has to approach the “devalaya” the “god’s 
dwelling.” There, at the end of the shrine, lives the god ; 
half emerging out of the darkness, he makes graciously 
known his presence, coming forward, slightly, from out of 
the wall. 

Indian statuary is conceived as part of the wall, asa 
decoration that gives specific, pregnant meaning to the wall. 
It may be painting only, as in the wall paintings of the 
caves or shrines ; or it may be wall painting using slightly 
raised surfaces to emphasize the modelling ; but it is not 
sculpture in the round. It is painting, combined with 
the power of the sculptor, conceived at a time when the 
arts of these two artists were not separated. Architect, 
sculptor and painter were, indeed, of one mould; and 
that is the explanation, I believe, why the alien importation 
of sculpture in the round, conceived as a separate art, did 
not find favour with the Indian artist. To him, sculpture 
and painting were part of one great conception, growing 
out of the structure that the architect built, additional 
elements to the bare walls that the architect created. 

The Indian sculptor did not like sculpture in the 
round, standing alone, as a tridimensional creation ; for 
him, sculpturing was a method of making his painting 
more lively and dramatic ; but he was first and foremost 


a painter. 
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PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE : 
THE AJANTA CAVES 


By 


Dr. Katyan Kumar GANGULI, M.A., D.PHIL. 


[ From the Ellora Caves where we were last, we return to 
Aurangabad (described in our last number). The Ajanta Caves are 
66 miles from Aurangabad. The distance can be covered by taxi 
or by State buses that ply regularly between Aurangabad and the 
Ajanta Caves. 3 miles from the Caves is a Rest House as well as 
a Travellers’ Bungalow, with the office of the Caves-Curator close by ]. 


Tue hills of Ajanta situated on the sharp bend of 
a winding forest ravine have an enchanting natural 
setting. It is no wonder that Buddhist monks were 
fascinated by this spot, ideally situated as it was for 
residence and meditation. After having excavated from 
hard volcanic rocks a series of large halls for residence 
and assemblage, the builders took upon themselves the 
task of having the dark walls, ceilings, columns etc. of 
some of these rock-cut halls adorned with frescoes which 
rank as masterpieces among works of this kind ever done 
by any human hand. | 
The Ajanta rocks are hard and volcanic in origin 
and the excavation of the caves involved stupendous 
labour. Who selected the site and took the lead in 
striking the chisel to hew out the caves is not known but 
the caves had begun to appear from as early as the 2nd 
cent. B.C. as may be deduced from the evidence of some of 
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the paintings in caves nos. 9 and 10. The latest of the 
caves were worked out as late as the 8th cent. A.D. and 
thus the active period of Ajanta stretched over nearly a 
millenium. 

Balconied above a crescent-shaped bent on the now 
stagnated stream, there are some 28 caves at Ajanta, of 
which 4 are Chaitya temples; the rest constituted 
splendid and palatial halls meant for assemblage and 
cells intended for habitation. The arrangement of the 
Chaityas, halls and accessory rooms indicate a Buddhist 
monastery, grand in conception and execution. In India 
there is no parallel to such an ambitious scheme executed 
in such a magnificent scale. Apart from their majesty 
the caves at Ajanta have many other features which 
have made them a place of pilgrimage for lovers of art 
and beauty from all parts of the world. These features 
include numerous sculptural representations of Buddha 
and the Bodhisattvas but the most outstanding feature 
of the caves of Ajanta is the paintings done on walls, 
ceilings and columns. These paintings unfold an endless 
panorama of life belonging to an age that has long dis- 
appeared. 


The Caves 

The Chaitya halls are wonders of lithic work having 
extensive decorations on the facade, while the columns. 
and the stupas reveal carvings and decorations on an 
extensive scale. A characteristic feature outside the caves 
is the huge horse-shoe shaped windows having ornate 
borders, a tactful and artistic creation of the age. The 
pillars at Ajanta have a finely wrought texture carved 
with fluted and traceried decorations, the bases and 
capitals being ornamented with mythical animals and 
floral designs in great varieties. 
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From Ajanta 


The sculpture at Ajanta has a langourous and sedate 
beauty. The Chaitya caves do not date from earlier 
than the 5th century A.D. and the sculpture also mostly 
belong to this age. The stupendous scale on which the 
rocks were fashioned into magnificent apartments and 
Chaitya halls is the result of masterly planning and gigantic 
execution and the ornamental facades justly give one 
the impression of a high architectural achievement. The 
sculpture reveal the charms of superb elegance. But 
the real glory of Ajanta consists in the panorama of 
decorations in colour in a number of caves. The caves 
are dark inside and these delicate and elaborate paintings 
could be done only in the faint light of oil-lamps. 


The Decorative Paintings 
The paintings are found in Caves 4, 6, 7, 9-11, 15-17. 
Some of the paintings are purely decorative. Others 
are anecdotal and narrative revealing, scenes composed 
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of human beings and animal against settings of various. 
kinds. The decorative paintings open up an _ endless 
variety of designs and patterns. The patterns include 
geometric forms, spirals, zigzags, meanders and sundry 
other conceivable forms, heavy and bold in execution. 
These patterns occur mostly as borders of panels depicting 
scenes or on ceilings. Apart from these patterns there 
are numerous figures of animals, birds and plants which 
also serve as decorative patterns. In both linear and 
natural patterns the Ajanta painters have shown a 
conspicuous command over the form of the patterns and 
a sure and faultless hand in their execution. Some of 
the linear patterns are solid and structural in their 
bearing. The heavy and structural borders appear to 
have been meant for arresting within their frame-work 
the anecdotal theme lost in the stream of fleeting time. 
Natural elements such as animals, birds and plants are 
sure enough evidence of not only the lively interest taken 
by the artist in these elements but also his keenness of 
observation and his characteristic masterly way of 
execution. These objects created by the artists of Ajanta, 
especially the animals and the birds with their sleek 
bodies and poised forms, far surpass animals created in 
painting anywhere else in naturalness and grace. 


Earlier Paintings 
Animals and birds also are quite conspicuous in the 
general layout of the paintings, being themselves important 
actors in the drama depicted in the scenes. The happiest 
of these representations, the most lively and natural of 
all is probably the scene depicting a herd of elephants 
engaged in a bathing bout in Cave 10. The elephants 
are members of a herd of which the great tusker 
(Continued on p. 281) 
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Flower, plant, fruit, bird 
and animal decorations 
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Nagas 
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(Continued from p. 272) 
Chaddanta, the great Buddha himself in one of his previous 
incarnations, is the leader. The herd includes numerous 
big and small elephants, depicted with the utmost freedom 
in all conceivable positions rollicking sportfully in a lotus 
lake at the edge of a great forest, their home. 

This panel also shows a few persons, evidently 
hunters, watching the elephants. The style of depicting 
these figures is heavy and ponderous and the turbans, 
trinkets and the way in which these are worn point to 
a date close to the sculpture of Sanchi, This is one of 
the earliest paintings of Ajanta; it already shows an 
amount of maturity, especially in the treatment of the 
elephants, the lotus lake and the forest. The proficiency 
shown in the treatment of the bathing scene of the 
elephants is maintained in its sequel where several groups 
of persons carry the tusks to the palace where queen 
Subhadra, wife of the king of Banaras faints at the sight 
of the tusks. Here the figures move gracefully in whatever 
pose they are supposed to be and their facial expressions 
manifest exactly their respective roles in the scene. The 
clever manipulation of the composition, the handling of the 
figures, the levity of their gait, all point to long experience 
which might have extended over many generations. 


Date of the other Paintings 

A little less evolved are the scenes depicting the 
Sama Jataka Nagaraja with attendants (Caves 9 and 10), 
where the figures are somewhat heavier and less free 
in their movement. The paintings in these caves belong 
to the 2nd century and Ist century B.C., after which 
Ajanta remained inactive for several centuries. This 
period, much disturbed by foreign occupation and domi- 
nation was not favourable for artistic activities and only 
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a few specimens of paintings of mixed inheritance survive 
from this age in Cave 13. The rise of the Guptas in 
Magadha and the establishment of a stable government 
after the successful expulsion and subordination of foreign 
dynasties by them, synchronised with a new and a more 
vigorous phase of activity at Ajanta lasting for about 
four hundred years, during which were created the most 
precious jewels of Indian painting. The Ajanta locality 
during this time came under the rule of the Vakataka 
dynasty who had become prominent during the 3rd 
century A.D., and who became now a rival of the 
Guptas and later, allies of with matrimonial relations 
with, the Northern potentates. There are inscriptions of 
the Vakatakas in a few of the caves proving their 
connection with the establishment. During the decline 
of the Guptas, the Vakataka chief Harisena (c. 500 A.D.) 
was still in power which however soon passed from them 
to some local dynasties. The glory of Ajanta also began 
to decline at this time and the light finally went out 
within a hundred years of that date. 


The Technique 

Caves 9 and 10 which are Chaitya halls and contained 
paintings of an earlier date were partly redecorated 
during this period. Other caves which were executed 
during this time, viz. Caves 4, 6, 7, 11, 15-17 have the 
paintings ranging from the 5th to the 7th century A.D. 
The paintings attained a greater maturity during the 
earlier phase of this period, in fact the art of wall painting 
reached its climax at Ajanta during this period. From 


the bare use of ochre, yellow, terraverta and a limited — 


touch of green as are traced in the paintings of the 
pre-Christian period, the artist now gained full control 
over all the basic colours and a great variety of their 
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mixtures producing innumerable shades and unfolding a 
veritable spectroscope of all determinable hues. Of these 
the use of blue and the blending of yellow with black, 
brown, baudy green and many other mixed colours not 
only speak of the unfaltering command of the artists 
over the material handled by them but also reveal the 
deep quest for the variations of colour in which the 
Indian mind tried to trace a basic alliance with their 
philosophical speculation. 

The colours were prepared from vegetal and mineral 
sources and used on a plaster prepared from cowdung 
and rice husk and covered with a coating called vajralepa 
prepared from a decoration of hide, lime etc. A certain 
area of the surface thus prepared was given a wash of 
a reddish liquid, upon which the paintings were done 
when yet wet. The roundness of the figures, the contours 
of the body and the depths in the surface were brought 
out by the lines which were drawn in black ; then the 
spaces were filled in with suitable colours in their respective 
depths and intensity, thus accomplishing the effect of light 
and shade, a technique which cannot be traced anywhere 
else. While the colours in these paintings ring and vibrate 
_ with warmth and liveliness, the lines record the utmost 
delicacy and sensitiveness of the brush-strokes. 


The Paintings 

The themes of these paintings which were unmistakably 
employed in the service of Buddhism, pertain chiefly 
to the life of the great being in his incarnation as the 
Sakyamuni as well as the Bodhisattvas in many of his 
previous existences, the records of which are contained 
in the Jatakas. Of his life, such great events as his birth, 
renunciation, attainment of Bodhi, preaching the first 
sermon and death are recorded in great elaboration. There 
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also exist scenes depicting other events such as the taming 
of the elephant Nalagiri, the miracle of manifesting 
himself in many duplicates, the descent from heaven etc. 
In these scenes are also obtained the representation of 
several well-known ancient Indian cities such as Kapilavastu, 
Rajagriha, Gaya, Banaras, Sravasti, Kusinagara etc. One 
next comes across many scenes from the Jatakas such as 
the Chhaddanta, Sama, Champeya etc. while a number of 
scenes remain unidentified. 

Though these paintings are religious in content and 
strictly adhere to the tenets and prescriptions of a religious 
bearing, yet it.is not difficult to locate the human appeal 
with which they are so amply permeated. The artists 
deal in natural perspective with the earth, the land, 
water, rocks and vegetation and the animal kingdom 
with its variety of birds, beasts and human beings, -all 
delineated with deep sympathy and perfect understanding. 
Besides there is a whole host of imaginary beings, 
demons forming the train of Mara who tried to deviate 
Buddha from his great path ; gods both of the Brahmanical 
and the Buddhist pantheon ; semi-divine beings such as 
Dikpalas, Dvarapalas, Nagas with a serpent-hood halo, 
Yakshas, Kinnaras which are half bird, half human in 
appearance, Gandharvas who are heavenly musicians, 
and Apsarases who are divine dancers etc. 

Supreme importance however attaches to the figures 
of the Buddha, which act as the source of all inspiration 
manifest in the activities at Ajanta. The Buddha is the 
supreme manifestation in sculpture as well as in the 
paintings, meditating, preaching or on the move in course 
of his long wanderings. 

While traversing along various events in the life of 
Buddha, one comes across many scenes incidentally of 
contemporary social life reflected in the narrative panels. 
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Fables and stories have always fascinated the Indian mind 
and the art of story-telling developed greatly in consequence. 
Visual representation by these stories was highly popular 
and with the aid of the stories, the artists relayed their 
reactions to life in an intimate and enjoyable manner. 
While in colour and iconography the artists had to conform 
to certain fixed canons, in other respects they represented 
without restraint contemporary life as they saw it. Hence 
one finds in these paintings a faithful record of contemporary 
social life in its various aspects, its loves and _ hatreds, 
its passions and prejudices, houses and palaces, modes 
of life, dresses and costumes, and above all the spirit 
which inspired this social existence viz material wealth 
and spiritual craving. One finds in these panels the 
life of the poor and the commonplace side by side with 
the splendour and luxury of the royal court. Among 
the people appearing in the panels, one would easily identify 
_the many racial stocks inhabiting the country displaying 
a variety of facial types, colours of the skin, dresses showing 
fabrics of fine texture recalling the highly evolved art 
of weaving, dying and printing; jewellery in its finest 
conceivable patterns and elegant hair styles. : 

Though the paintings give a faithful representation 
of the material environments of human life yet the eloquent 
spiritual contents of the paintings leave a permanent 
impression on the mind. The display of material splendour 
at Ajanta far surpasses the luxury evidenced in the murals 
of Rome done in her heyday. One may also notice here 
the stress laid on the sensuous charms of the human 
body, particularly the female. But the experience of 
material wealth and physical charm is sustained by a 
deeper and finer inner sénsitiveness which has made the 
paintings of Ajanta the product of a mature wisdom 
hardly rivalled anywhere else in this world. 
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Some paintings deserve to be very specially mentioned. 
The great Bodhisattva Padmapani Avalokitesvara_ in 
Cave | (early 7th cent.) shows the highest attainment of 
Indian pictorial art in the way of figure-painting. Then 
the scene of the “Dying Princess” in Cave 16, which 
is described by a European critic in these words “For 
pathos and sentiment and the unmistaken way of telling 
its story, this picture, I consider, cannot be surpassed in 
the history of art. The Florentine could have put better 
drawing and the Venetian better colour, but neither 
could have thrown greater expression into it”. 

Next is the charming Mother-and-Child group in 
Cave I7 showing Buddha’s wife presenting Rahula, their 
son, to Buddha at her door, the most attractive specimen 
of Ajanta art. Another large picture in Cave 1 of great 
historical. value, probably shows the Indian king 
Pulakesin II of the Chalukya dynasty of the Deccan 
receiving an embassy from the Persian king Khusro 
Parvez (626—628 A.D.), of which mention is made by 
the Arab historian Tabari. In the drinking groups in 
Cave 1, the faces, the drapery and other articles show 
clear Persian influence. 

The art of Ajanta and Bagh captured in itself the 
best traditions of the art-renaissance at home and set 


up traditions which travelled to far-off countries. The 


imprint of its influence, in mixture with Iranian and 
Chinese influences, is noticeable in the frescoes (5th-6th 
centuries) at Bamiyan in Afghanistan, in the mural 
paintings in Fondukistan (east of Bamiyan) and in the 
wall-paintings from a number of sites in Central Asia. 
In fact the art of Ajanta became the cosmopolitan art 
of the Buddhist world and seems to have gone with 
Buddhism wherever it went. 
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SAMAVAYO EVA SADHU 
Pabandhako 


AjJHAPAKO PADMANABHA S. JAINI, M.A., Tripitakacarya 


AMHAKAM Bhagavata Buddhena desite dhamme pasanno 
Devanampiya-Asoko dhammaraja attanam dhamma- 
lipiyam vadati—“Samavayo eva sadhu”. Jambudipassa 
so aggaraja kasma evam vadati? Dhamme pasannatta. 
Yo saddhamme pasanno hoti, so samavayam_icchati. 
Sabbabhitesu sabbadhammesu sabbadhammikesu ca 
garavahadayo so sabbesam hitasukhanukampo hoti. 


Jambudipe Dhammasokassa kale bahuvidha dhamma 
ahesum. Magadhadese eva Brahmanadhammo Ajivika- 
dhammo Niganthadhammo ti vividhadhamma ahesum. 
Tesam sabbesam samavayo bhavatu, sabbe te anhamannam 
garukaronta yatha vaseyyum tatha bhavantu, tena ca 
sabbesam saro vaddhissati, vepullam gacchissatiti Dhamma- 
sokassa saddha ahosi. 


Keci vadeyyum—“Nanu katham sabbadhammanam 
samavayo bhavissati? Ariyadhammam thapetva sesa 
micchadhamma hinadhamma ; tattha “sabbadhammanam 
samavayo” ti vacanamattamevetam”. Te vattabbasaccam, 
sabbe dhamma na samana, attheva tesam bhedo, tesam saro 
pana samano eva. Kificapi tesam dhammanam satthara, 
sangha, ditthiyo pi bahuvidha, tesam pi antare eko saro 
hoti. Ko so saro nama? Cittavisuddhiti vakkhama. 
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Dhammasoko va vadati—“Sabbe pi te samyamam bhava- 
suddhifica icchanti” ti. 


Kasma evam vadati? Dhammasoko saram sarato 
janati, asaram asarato janati, tasma. Mayam puthujjana 
annamaninassa vattham va pattam va kevalam bahiram 
acara-gocaram va passamana afiamannassa saram na 
dakkhama. Yada mayam sakam sakam ditthim va 
dassanam va sasanam va gahetva attanam ukkamsema, 
pare va vambhema, tada mayam asamahita hutva saram 
gahetum na sakkoma. Paccuppanna-kale pi imasmim 
lokadhatusmim katipaya-dhamma dhammacariya dhamma- 
samgha ca vijjanti. Tesam sabbesam satthara maha- 
karunavanta vita-raga-dosa-moha honti ti pi tesam tesam 
upasakanam saddha vijjati. Panatipata veramani, adinna- 
dana veramani, musavada veramani, kamesu micchacara 
veramani iti viratiyo tesam pi dhammavacanesu 
sandissante. “Sabbapapassa akaranam, kusalassa upa- 


‘sampada” ti yatha Buddhasasanam hoti, tatha 


pi hoti. Ahimsa daya karuna mudita saccavacam 
sabbesam piyam hoti. Yatha Bhagavata Buddhena 
Dhammapade vuttam—“Sabbe tasanti dandassa, sabbesam 
jivitam piyam, attanam upamam katva na haneyya na 
ghataye” ti, tatha Nigantha-Nataputtena pi Ayaramga- 
Sutte tatheva desitam hoti, yatha—“Sabbe pana piyayuya, 
sabbesim jiviyam piyam...... tumam pi nama tam ceva 
jam hantabbam ti ahhu ceva padibuddhajivi, 
tamha na hanta na vi ghatae”. Ayam ettha saro natabbo. 


Brahmana-dhammesu pi ahimsa-ajjava-daya-dana-. 
dhammanam samgaho, lobha-dosa-mohanam cago svakkhato 
hoti. Ahimsa samyamo saccavacam danam brahmacariyam 
tanhanirodho guruvinayo sabbabhitanukampa ti ime 
dhamma sabbasasanesu vihita honti. Ayameva §saro, 
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ayameva ariyamaggo yassa vepullatthaya Dhammasoko 
amhakam sasanam deti.. Mayam pana imam saram sarato 
na dakkhama, asaram bahiram dhammam sarato dakkhama, 
tena ca anhamannham mittamataya apassanna sapattataya 
samudacarema. Tena ca amhakam bhedo ca vivado ca 
viggaho ca vaddheti. Yadi mayam paccekassa abbhantare 
yO ayam saro tam fhassama, tada samavayo bhavissati, 
appamana mettabhavana bhavita hoti, sabbesam saro ca 
vaddhati, tasma yam Bhagavata 

Sarah ca sarato fatva asaran ca asarato | 

te saramadhigacchanti sammasamkappa-gocara | 
ti subhasitam hoti, tam manasikatum vattati. 


Yada mayam saram fnassama tada 
amhakam abbhantare yo kodho, yo mano “idameva 
saccam, moghamaiinam” ti idamsaccabhiniveso kayagantho 
atthi, so bhijjissati, vinabhavam 4pajjissati. Tada cittavi- 
suddhi hoti. Ayameva saravuddhi nama. 


Yada sabbe evam janissanti, sabbesam antare 
ayameva vitaragadhammo garukato manito pujito hoti 
ti tada “mayam sabbe sabrahmacari” mha ti te samagga 
sammodamana viharissanti. Bhagavata Buddhena ye 
dhamma saraniya piyakarana garukarana samgahaya 
avivadaya samaggiya ekibhavaya samvattanti ti vutta, 
tesu sabrahmacarisu mettam kayakammam, mettam 
vacikarhmam, mettam manokammam pathamam vuttam 
hoti. Tam pana annamaiiiiassa sasane yo saro hoti, tam 
passantassa sukaram hoti. 

Ekam samayam Bhagava avusam Anuruddha-ttheram 
pucchi—“Kacci pana vo Anuruddha, samagga sammoda- 
mana avivadamana khirodakibhuta annamannam piyacak- 
khuhi sampassanta viharatha” ti? Tameva panham 
ajjapi mayam attanam pucchitum vattati. Nanu mayam 
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anhamannham sapattataya samudacarema va, mittamataya 
samudacarema va ti? Yo paresam pi saram passati, so 
tasmim sapattataya samudacareyya ti netam thanam 
vijjati, yam Bhagavata vuttam—“Sukha samghassa 
samaggi, samagganam tapo sukho” ti. Tameva samagganam 
tapam sacchikatum Dhammasoko adisati—“Samavayo eva 
sadhu” ti. 


From Ajanta 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN THOUGHT 


Untrep Nations Day 


In a Broadcast message on the eve of the U. N. Day, 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad said : 

“India joins the rest of peace-loving mankind in 
celebrating the eighth anniversary of the birth of the 
United Nations....... 

“No one can say that the United Nations has 
fulfilled its objectives in full measure. We _ ourselves 
have reasons to be disappointed at the action it has so far 
taken in various fields, and, more particularly, its lack 
of action. But this is a symptom of the world as it exists 
today and is not a disease of the organisation itself. 

“As has been said, wars are born in the minds of 
men. So is goodwill and friendship, tolerance and under- 
standing among nations. In the furtherance of this good- 
will and understanding, the United Nations and its 
various organs can play an important and even decisive 
part. It is, therefore, our duty to strengthen this organisa- 
tion, in spite of its shortcomings to ensure its continued 
existence in the cause of co-operation and peace....... " 


In course of his message on the same occasion, Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan said : 

“If we look at the international scene where the major 
Powers seem to be engaged in initial skirmishes that can 
grow into a full war, where they are striving for strategic 
bases, bidding for allies, encouraging subversive movements 
in the ranks of their:opponents, we feel greatly depressed 
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and disturbed. Individuals can debase individuals but 
governments which base their policies on power and 
opportunism can brutalise whole peoples....... The U.N. 
is losing moral authority. There is a general impression 
that its history since its inception has been one of failure 
and feebleness, of distortion of its original purpose, of 
violation of solemn resolutions. 

“The State Governments in spite of their membership 
of the U. N. are more nationalistic than international 
minded. The growing nationalism of the free nations 
of the world, comes from fear and insecurity. If inter- 
nationalism brings security, it will remove fear, but not 
much is done to remove the sense of insecurity and fear. 
As for the unfree nations of Asia and Africa, their 
movements for political liberation cannot be bypassed. 
These resurgent peoples have traditions which are old 
though their political ambitions are new. They are 
sensitive and proud though they are weak and subject, 
poor and hungry. Their passion for freedom from foreign 
domination increases with resistance to it. The advantages 
of internationalism cannot be realised by those who suffer 
from the bitterness of bondage. By refusing to sympathise 
with and assist the movements for freedom, we build up a 
legacy of resentment in the minds of the colonial peoples 


towards those whom they rightly or wrongly identify with | 


their oppressors... ..If we support colonial systems, corrupt, 
unrepresentative administrations which violate human 
rights and practise out of date feudal economies, and if 
this support takes the form of military assistance, the 
danger to world peace becomes extremely grave...... The 
bitterness of people who are victims of racial segregation 
is mounting. Though the racially oppressed may not 
engage in an open war with their oppressors who have 
superior scientific armoury, we cannot expect them to 
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love their oppressors. Recent investigations by the 
UNESCO indicate that there is no innate racial superiority, 
or inborn antagonism between the races. There are no 
magic solutions to race problems but apartheid is no 
answer. We must promote respect and friendship among 
the peoples of all races and exploitation of none. 

“There is an impression that the U. N. is no longer 
an international body which acts independently. The 
conflict of power groups dominates its activities. Under 
its auspices goes on a campaign of abuse and vilification 
which breeds fear, hatred and enmity. Diplomacy by 
threats of reprisals is seldom an efficatious means of 
conducting negotiations between equal sovereign States. 
We need not assume that other people who profess other 
ideas are quite different from or are more wicked than 
- ourselves. Fundamentally, we are all very much alike. 

“In Soviet Russia, the State is highly organised and 
opposition to it is suppressed. We may not agree with 
the materialist basis of Communism or the missionary 
zeal with which it is enforced. But in countries where 
it is accepted, Communism has meant _ education, 
opportunity and living conditions, which, if hard, are 
not harsher than those which prevailed previously. The 
Communists recognise the necessity for radical social re- 
organisation in countries where abject poverty and selfish 
luxury exist side by side. To talk to the straving peasant 
or the oppressed worker about personal freedom and 
civil liberties does not make much sense. He cannot be 
expected to prefer the democrat who, having apparently 
ignored his distress or exploited his labour in the past, 
now tells him to wait for an undated future before his 
lot is improved. 

“Fear of Communism has led us to a distorted view 
of the world situation and the forces at work in modern 
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society. The valuable allies of Communism are the re- 
actionary States and individuals who fight against political 
freedom, social equality and economic progress of the 
oppressed millions of the world. The attraction of Com- 
munism to the starving and subject peoples will greatly 
diminish if democracy takes itself seriously and sacrificially 
....There is a Scandinavian saying that the Supreme 
Court is always right even when it is wrong. Self- 
righteousness is our deepest spiritual malady, the belief 
that we have the whole truth and those who differ from 
us are not only wrong but wicked. In a moving world 
we must not cling to frozen attitudes. We should not 
become prisoners of our own inflexible policies. Orthodoxy 
is not necessarily a test of integrity. “Judge not that you 


99°99 


be not judged” 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, in his convocation address 


to the Annamalai university, said : 
“The scientist, working away in his own _ special 


compartment, devotes his attention to a small section of 


the Universe. On this basis, he arrives at conclusions 


.without stopping to consider what relation they bear to 


the conclusions reached by other scientists working in 
their own fields. Very often these conclusions collide. 
Hence arises the need for a clearing house in which 
the results arrived at by the various scientists can be 


pooled and collated. Take, for an instance, the question 


of what used to be called materialism which proceeded 
on the notion that to be real, a thing must be seen 
and felt. Mr. Aldous Huxley who started in his earlier 
novels as a believer in the theory that the human body 
and even man’s mind and soul are functions of the 
environment and who was obsessed: by the idea that 
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mind and spirit are dominated by the body, has now 
changed over to a _ thoroughgoing mysticism. His 
“Perennial Philosophy” synthesises Christian Mysticism, 
Sufism and Vedantism and even in his recent novels, 
he has effected a complete departure from his old self. 
Huxley now preaches that Western Civilisation pursues 
false gods and acknowledges wrong motives in aiming 
to increase power through applied science. In his own 
words, “What do such applications result in? The 
multiplication of possessable objects, the invention of 
new instruments of stimulation and the dissemination of 
new wants, all of which area source of bondage.” He 
pleads for serenity and disinterestedness, “Free of desire, 
controlled in mind and spirit, abandoning possessiveness.” 
This plea for the absence of excitement and of craving 
and of detachment are a restatement of the Gita message. 
The relevance of the above discussion consists in the 
appreciation of the increasing linking up of science with 
psychology and philosophy. A limited training will take 
one to the cross roads of existence and leave him there 
without guidance. Such a guidance can be derived, even 
by the scientific student, only from Philosophy, Art and 
History.” 


CULTURE AND TRUTH 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a general meeting 
in Madras, of the Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
said : 

“We have learnt to control nature but we have 
not learnt how to control ourselves. If men and women 
are reduced to something like coal and iron, where are 
moral values, the wights and measures by which we 
judge progress and civilization? Moral values cannot 
become the playthings of psychological technique. ...God 
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is dethroned in the Communist-ruled countries as the 
first necessary step to dethrone truth and in order that 
nothing may stand in the way of whatever the ruling 
party decides, on such data as are accepted by them, 
as good for the people. For my own part, I would 
love it that instead of making ‘freedom’ the banner of 
our struggle against Communism, we set up self-control— 
that is, the restraint of our activities based on moral 
values—as our battle standard. Not freedom which may 
deteriorate into licence and anarchy, not State regulation 
which may deteriorate into tyranny, but self-control is 
the right slogan. As against the culture of unrestrained 
liberty which is the slogan on one side and the culture 
of all round State regulation which is the slogan on 
the other side, India stands for self-control which is 
neither freedom nor regulation from outside. This is 


_ what Gandhiji stood for, what the Bhagavad-Gita preaches. 


and what is solemnly voiced forth in the ancient 
Upanishads. This alone will save the world from anarchy 
as well as from the slavery of totalitarianism. The 
culture of India is based on and bound up with self- 
control. It is the characteristic fundamental of Indian 
thought. It is this alone that can establish true freedom, 
not to be confused with the free play of individual 
ambitions. It is self-restraint, control from within, that 
makes art truly artistic, beauty beautiful, and order 
orderly and enjoyable. Culture is the pattern of behaviour 
generally accepted by a people. Culture is very far 
from freedom. No man of culture feels free. He imposes 
on himself all sorts of restraints. So then, the culture 
of a people is the pattern of restraints which that people 
have as a whole after trial and error through generations, 
accepted in the interest of social order and happiness. 
There is joy and pride in the acceptance of such restraints 
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and no resentment or pain. In that sense there is 
freedom in culture as an essential part. It is this which 
distinguishes culture from State regulations. ; 

“Every culture is based on and bound up with a 
definite idea. The culture of Greece was bound up with 
the sense of beauty and that of Rome with the sense 
of order and law. The culture of India is built round 
the central idea of self-control, based on a _ recognition 
of the existence and the functioning of a soul within 
and pervading the material casement. Civilization in 
modern times has developed into and identified itself 
with man’s control over his environment. In the pursuit 
of this objective, civilization has forgotten the prime 
requisite for happiness—namely control over oneself. 

“The attempt to control the minds of men and 
women took shape in Hitlerism and Communism. If 
civilization means happiness, this must not be permitted. 
Hitler claimed when he was in power and the Communists 
also claim that truth is not an “inviolable temple.” 
Their activities, past are present, are based on _ the 
conviction that “truth is just what we agree to be truth 
and nothing more permanent than that.” 

“This cannot be accepted. There are some who 
argue that truth continually grows and that it is not 
static and that truth is ever a matter for further research 
and that therefore there is no sense in talking about 
the absolute essentiality of regard for truth or moral 
values. I agree that truth is not entirely disclosed to 
man but feel that there is such. a thing as an essential 
unalterable desire to seek the truth and _ unqualified 
respect for what we for the time being believe to be 
the truth. The opposite approach is that we do not 
know the ultimate truth and therefore what the ruling 
party has decided to be good for the people is the truth. 
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“What I most dislike in Communism is the deteriora- 
tion it works in moral values and the respect for truth. 
When regulations lose the life-giving governance of moral 
values and when indoctrination is deemed lawful in 
order that some objective may be reached, then there 
is loss of freedom which all of us deplore. And this is 
what happens when Communism is allowed to rule. 
This is what we have in mind when we say that 
freedom is lost in Communist-ruled countries. ‘The 
people’ is a phrase that has with Communists replaced 
moral values. Of all the slogans that I dislike, I dislike 
the most this misleading slogan. It is used to replace 
every moral value, everything sacred. Even justice in 
judicial matters is, according to Communists, justice only 
when an indoctrinated crowd shouts it. 

“The party that has got hold of power makes the 
people what they are, if not in one generation, in two 
or three. And this was sought to be done secretly 
before, but it is openly done now. In fact, it is acclaimed 
to be lawful education. The difference between culture 
as we understand it and culture as developed in Communist 
countries consists in this—that we respect truth and 
have regard for moral values which are deemed inviolable.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
IMPORTANT CELEBRATIONS 


October 15—Dussehra. 
November 6—Diwali. 


CuttTurAL GATHERINGS AND EXHIBITIONS 

The following were held during the last quarter, viz. the Tamil 
Festival in New Delhi, inaugurated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 
presided over by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan; the All India Bengali 
Literary Conference in Jaipur (Rajasthan) ; and the All India Oriental 
Conference in Ahmedabad, presided over by Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji. 

The Exhibitions held were the following, viz. the “Five Year 
Plan” in New Delhi; “History of the Wold in Paintings” (based on 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s “Glimpses of World History” and the historical 
works by H. G. Wells and Will Durant) in Calcutta ; “Subho Tagore’s 
Paintings” (together with specimens of the art of some South-East 
Asian countries) in New Delhi; “Indian Telegraph Centenary” in 
New Delhi; “Paintings and Drawings on Kashmir by Ramanath 
Pasricha” in New Delhi; and “Paintings and sculpture of the year 
by the Shilpi-Chakra” in New Delhi. 

A short Chinese play, performed by young Bengali students of 
the China-Bharata-Samskriti of Calcutta, was staged in the Rashtrapati- 
Bhavan, New Delhi, in the presence of the President, the Vice-President 
and the Prime Minister of India, and the Chinese Ambassador. 


BupDHIsM 
The Maharajkumar of Sikkim, the eldest son of the Maharaja 
of Sikkim, the only Buddhist State in India, has been elected as 
the President of the Maha Bodhi Society of India. 
A reception was held on November 9 in New Delhi in honour 
of a delegation of Buddhist monks from Ceylon, headed by Sri M. 
Ariyavansa Maha Nayaka Thera. ; 
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Science ITEms 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru laid the foundation stone on September 21, 
of the Central Electronics Engineering Research Institute, the twelfth 
of the series of National Laboratories planned by the Indian Govt., 
in Pilani (Rajasthan). : 

In a lecture before the Bihar Branch of the Entomological Society 
of India, Prof. Dr. Atul Sen, the Bihar State Entomologist, held 
that it was a mistake to cut down trees, bushes etc near human 
habitations to keep away mosquitoes, the chief carriers of malaria, 
for they fed on bats, squirrels etc living in the vegetation, deprived of 
which the mosquitoes would be all the more drawn to human victims. 


InpIA AND East AsIA 

At the invitation of the Bangkok University, Sri T. N. 
Ramchandran, Deputy Director-General of Archaeology, deputed 
by the Union Ministry of Education, delivered a series of lectures on 
Buddhism and Indian archaeology in Thailand. 

Prof. Dr. P. V. Bapat, the noted Pali Scholar, has returned from 
a study and lecture tour in the South-East Asian Buddhist countries 
and Prof. Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, a specialist in Islamic studies, is now 
in Indonesia for the same purpose, both of them having been granted 
Travelling Fellowships by the ICCR. 

At the invitation of the Japanese Govt., the Indian Govt. sent a 
goodwill mission consisting of three women M. Ps viz. Shrimati Ammu 
Swaminathan, the Rajmata of Tehri-Garhwal and Begum Aizaz Rasul, 
to visit educational, cultural and industrial institutions in Japan. 


THE PATTERN OF OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

In course of a talk broadcast by All India Radio, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the Union Minister of Education, said : 

“Of the problems which claimed our special attention after 
Independence, one of the most important was that of national education 
and what may be called its system or pattern. We hear today 
an almost universal cry that there is something wrong with our 
educational system, that it has failed to meet the demands of the 
situation and therefore needs to be reformed. But in spite of this 
feeling there are very few people who have actually thought over 
the problem and are able to say what exactly is wrong with the 
system and in what manner it should be reformed. An obvious 
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defect which should be evident to every one, is that the general 
education available to the common people is neither adequate, nor 
appropriate to their needs, and the privileged minority who are 
fortunate enough to receive higher education in universities cannot 
be usefully employed. The result is that of the thousands of graduates 
who are turned out by our universities every year, a large proportion 
are unable to secure employment and are forced to join the ranks 
of the unemployed. There are at present about 3 to 3} lakh students 
‘receiving education in our universities. This is by no means a 
large number for a country with a population of about 35 crores, 
and yet there is somewhere so radical a defect in our system that 
even this small number cannot find useful employment. Uufortunately, 
the main objective of those who seek higher education in our 
country is to secure Government service. It is obvious that the 
‘Government cannot give jobs to all. The result is that our educational 
system, instead of enabling people to become useful members of 
‘society, makes them superfluous and turns what should be an asset 
into a liability. If many of these educated had received no 
education, they could at least have earned their livelihood by some 
kind of manual labour. As it is, they cannot do even that. 

“Every individual has a right to an education that will enable 
him to develop his faculties and live a full human life. Such 
education is the birthright of every citizen. A State cannot claim 
to have discharged its duty till it has provided for every single 
individual the means to the acquisition of knowledge and self- 
betterment. For education upto this standard, the question of 
requirements of society does not arise, nor can we provide facilities 
only in accordance with existing demands. Every individual, un- 
conditionally and without qualifications, is entitled to education up 
to this stage. To my mind, the requisite standard for such educa- 
tion is the secondary stage and I am convinced that regardless of 
the question of employment, the State must make available to all 
citizens the facilities of education up to the secondary stage. There 
are three stages in this Secondary Education—Elementary, Middle 
and Higher. Of these, Elementary and Middle are the more 
important, because the foundation of the entire edifice of national 
education is laid in these two early stages. If the foundation is 
weak or wrongly laid, the rest of the structure is insecure or 
faulty. For these two stages we have accepted the pattern of 
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Basic Education which is of great importance to the whole structure 


of our national education. To the extent to which we are able to. 


implement effectively this pattern, we shall succeed in reforming 
the entire structure. Beyond this stage, the position is somewhat. 
different. When we consider the facilities for higher education in a 
State, we must match the facilities to the needs of society. Any 
maladjustment between demand and supply at this stage would 
create problems which the State must at all costs seek to avoid. 
Apart from any other reason, the provision of higher education is. 
$0 expensive that no State can afford to increase the number of persons 
receiving such education beyond what it can absorb. In the field of 
economics, there is always close correlation between demand and 
supply. Any deviation from such correlation leads to social crises.. 
In the field of higher education, we must accept the same law and. 
fashion the supply according to the demands of society. If the supply 
is less than the demand, the progress of society is impeded ; if it 
is more, there is unemployment. A fundamental defect of our educa- 
tional system is that this very obvious and important consideration 
is overlooked. A university degree has been made a necessary qualifi-- 
cation for Government service, with the result that every one runs after 
a degree and, having secured it, is faced with the disillusionment 
that what he spent his years and money on, is not of much value in the 
market. 

“If we wish to avoid these unfortunate consequences, we should. 
so organise our system of education that the majority of our people,. 
having passed through the Secondary stage, are able to engage them- 
selves in the various professions, industries, handicrafts etc., and only 
a small number adequate to the needs of society go on to universities. 
for higher education. It is obvious that we cannot forcibly prevent. 
people from joining universities, but we can certainly create such 
conditions as will eliminate the present unhealthy inducements which 
lure so many students into universities, not for the sake of knowledge 
but for the sake of degrees. 

“There is, however, one more question in this connection which 
naturally arises. Is the present exaggerated emphasis on univer- 
sity degrees as a qualification for Government service justified ? 
The fact that a university degree is a necessary condition for 
Government service, has led people to look upon university degrees. 
as a passport to Government service. Those who join universities. 
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do so not to cultivate talent but to secure this passport. This 
state of affairs has had its repercussions on our universities also. 
Consciously or unconsciously an atmosphere was created which 
inevitably brought their standards down. Gradually a mental attitude 
-was developed which seemed to say : “Let us have as many students 
as we can get and let as many as possible be given degrees.” The 
natural result was that the standards of education steadily declined 
and how low they have become can be easily judged by those who 
are in a position to test the merit of our present-day graduates. 

“We know that in other countries Government servants are not 
recruited in this fashion. In England, for example, while degrees 
are a necessary qualification for certain posts requiring professional 
training, as in the case of doctors, professors, engineers etc., for 
other appointments the only qualifications deemed necessary are of 
age and of particular ability for the post. A university degree 
as such is not an essential condition. It is time that we too in 
India considered seriously the adoption of a similar procedure of 
_ recruitment. Why should we continue to regard the university degree 
as a passport to service? Our stress should be on ability and not 
on the possession of a degree. Our Public Service Commissions should 
evolve methods of testing such ability. For example, in the case of 
jobs for which it is necessary today for a candidate to be a B.A., we 
may lay down that a candidate’s general ability and knowledge should 
be equal to that of a graduate, so that while we ensure that we get 
the right people for right jobs, the present unhealthy emphasis on 
degrees will be replaced by that on ability. This alone will go a 
long way in changing the mentality of our students. We have of 
course to bear in mind that so far as professional services are 
concerned, the acquisition of a university degree will continue to be 
necessary. We should allow no relaxation in this matter. We cannot 
accept a doctor or an engineer or a professor except on the basis of 
his academic qualifications. It is only in the case of appointments 
of a general nature which require no special or technical qualifications 
that we have to change the procedure of recruitment.” 


STUDENT TROUBLES 
Regarding the recent unfortunate happenings in some universities 
as well as in places outside, the following message sent by Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, will be supported by all responsible people : 
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“Almost everyone today in India criticises our present system 
of education. Indeed, it is becoming increasingly doubtful how far 
this present system is education at all, in any true sense of the 
world. Our Universities become battle-grounds where “Committees. 
of Action” function, all kinds of demands are made, hunger-strikes. 
are resorted to, and generally the atmosphere of an _ industrial 
conflict prevails. 

“It is bad enough to have conflicts in industry, but it seems. 
to me astounding that we should put our educational institutions 
on that level. To blame students or teachers for this state of 
affairs serves little purpose. There is something wrong in a system 
which produces these results. Of course, there are other factors too. 

“It is a matter of the deepest concern to me that all this. 
should happen and come in the way of the proper development. 
of our young men and young women. Governments can take action, 
but this is not merely a question of Government action. It is. , 
something wider and deeper, and it is necessary for public opinion, 
for parents and guardians and, above all, for the young men and 
young women, to appreciate the significance of this disorder in our 


educational system.” 


OBITUARY 

The deaths are announced of Dr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyer P 
and Shri B. Narsing Rau, both eminent jurists who took a leading part ‘ 
in drafting the new Constitution of India. Shri Rau became a Judge ‘ 

d 


of the International Court at The Hague. He also helped in drafting 
the new Constitution of Burma and was a prominent figure at the U.N. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Cultural Heritage of India, vol. III, revised and enlarged 2nd ed. 1953, 
pub. R. K. Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, size 7.2 x 9.5 inches, 
pp. 695, Rs. 30/-. 

This excellently printed and got-up volume reflects credit on 
the Publishers. The present volume is devoted to the Philosophies 
of Ancient India and contains expositions and criticisms of the various 
schools of religio-philosophical thought by thirty-five eminent writers ; 
it consists of an introduction and thirty-eight papers divided under 
five Parts entitled the Philosophical Systems, the Vedanta, the 
Religious Philosophies, the Problems of Philosophy and the Philosophical 
Sciences. The papers are very stimulating, informative and scholarly. 


Ancient Indian Culture and Civilization, by K. C. Chakravarti, pub. 
Vora and Co., 3 Round Building, Bombay-2, pp. 342, Rs. 9/8/-. 
This book gives a connected account of the achievements of 
ancient India in the domains of thought and culture, literature, 
social evolution, philosophy, religion, the sciences etc. Writers on 
ancient Indian history usually devote themselves more to political 
and dynastic episodes than to matters of the mind and in this 
respect the author’s mode of treatment of the subject is a refreshing 
corrective of the angle of vision. Of special interest are the chapters 
dealing with ancient India’s foreign contacts, specially in the west. 


Indian Metal Sculpture, by Chintamoni Kar, pub. Alec Tiranti Ltd., 
72 Charlotte Street, London, W. 1, with 56 plates, 7s. 6d. 

This neat little volume gives a concise account of its subject- 
matter from the view-points of historical growth, ideology, iconometry, 
technique, styles and schools. The Plates are very well produced. 


Sidak-kadi Vallal (in Tamil), compiled by Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, 1953, 
Rs. 5/-, to be had of S. Vasan Co., Madras-4. 

Sidak-kadi is one of several Tamil forms of the Arabic name of 
Shaykh Abdul-Qadir, a merchant prince of Kilakkarai in Madras state, 
who flourished during the latter half of the 17th century and wasa 
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true representative of the blending of Hindu and Muslim culture in 
South India. The present volume comprises four works by the author 
viz. a biography of Sidak-kadi, a critical edition of a poem in praise 
of Sidak-kadi composed on the occasion of the Shaykh’s marriage, 
and a critical edition of a short drama as well as of some poems 
composed in honour of the hero’s generosity and large-heartedness. 


Nepal-Samskyitika-Parishad-Patrika, vol. 1, No. 1, a Quarterly in Nepalese 
pub. Nepal-Samskritika-Parishad, Kathmandu, Nepal, annual Rs. 10/-. 

The first number of this new Journal contains some articles 
of interest not only for the Nepalese but also for Indians in 
general, for the historical, literary and linguistic heritage of Nepal 
are inseparably bound up with those of India. 


Indian Cultural Review, Coronation No. 1953, Quarterly organ of 
the Indian Cultural Association, Port Louis, Mauritius, annual Rs. 5/- 

This journal is a laudable undertaking on the part of Indian 
settlers in Mauritius. The present number contains some interesting 
articles on Indian cultural trends, literature, festivals etc. 


A History of Indians in Mauritius, by K. Hazareesingh, pp. 231. 

The Indian section of the population of Mauritius own almost 40 per 
cent of the land devoted to sugar cane cultivation, the chief industry of 
Mauritius, and most of them went there under the old undesirable 
indentured labour system. They are now taking a more active part in 
the public life of the island and in their own educational progress. 
The author’s account gives a clear picture of the economic and 
social life of Indian settlers in the island. 


Viveka-chudamani of Sankaracharya, by Swami Madhavananda, 5th ed., 
pub. Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati (Dt. Almora), Rs. 3/-. 
Vedanta-paribhasha, by same author, 2nd ed., pub. R. K. Mission 
Sarada Pitha, Belur Math (Dt. Howrah), Rs. 3/-. 

The first book contains the text with an annotated English 
translation of a metrical, composition on Advaita philosophy and 
the second book presents the text together with an annotated 
English translation, of a prose work by Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, a 
South Indian of the 17th century, on the epistemology of eras 
philosophy as interpreted by the Sankarite school. 
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Bauddha-dharma o Sahitya, by Dr. Prabodhchandra Bagchi, annas -/8/-. 
Dhammapada-parichaya, by Prabodhchandra Sen, annas -/8/-. 
Hiuen Tsang, by Satyendrakumar Basu, Rs. 2/8/-. 
Simhaler Silpa o Sabhyata, by Manindrabhushan Gupta, annas -/8/-. 
These four books, all in Bengali, are pub. by the Visvabharati, 
‘Calcutta. In the first book, Prof. Bagchi, a noted scholar on 
Buddhist literature, gives a brief yet comprehensive account of all 
the principal Schools of Buddhist thought, Hinayana and Mahayana, 
as also of their literature. He also describes the Buddhist literature 
in Pali, Tibetan and Chinese, as also those of Mongolia and Central 
Asia, finishing with an interesting account of the Dhammapada, 
of which a fuller historical analysis forms the subject-matter of the 
second book. The third book summarises the life and travels of 
and account of India by the celebrated Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
a very able scholar of the 7th century. The fourth book gives a very 
readable and appreciative account of the art and culture of Ceylon. 


Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, Part I, by Rishabhchand, pub. 1953 
by Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, Rs. 3/-. 

The author presents in this book a vivid account of the epoch- 
making mystical vision of one who is regarded as the usherer of a new 
ra in the realm of man’s thoughts on the most supreme goal of life. 


The Vidushaka : Theory and Practice, by J. T. Parikh, 1953, Sarvajanik 
Ed. Society, Surat, Re. 1/-. 

It deals with the stock comic character of the Sanskrit Drama, 
the king’s friend who always falls out with a maid, his name, age, 
physical characteristics etc. 


Talks on Fitanayoga, by Swami Iswarananda, Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, the Vilangans, Trichur (S. India), Rs. 1/8/-. 

This is an exposition of the Upanishadic and Vedantic conception 
of the realisation of the Absolute Self by an individual. 
Ayurvediga-Padarthavijfiana, by C. G. Kashikar and S. G. Vartak, 1953, 
Pub. The Board of Research in Ayurveda, 10 B.D.D. Chawl, 
Delisle Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay-11, pp. 262, price Rs. 8/-. 

This book deals with the philosophical background of Ayur- 
veda, the Indian system of medicine. It is written in easy Sanskrit 
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together with an English translation, and is based on the principal. 
Ayurvedic works of Charaka and SuSruta as also on certain 
philosophical works of the Nyaya, Vaiseshika and Sankhya schools. 
The purpose of the book is to review from the standpoints of the 
philosophical systems just mentioned, the laws of the universe and 
to analyse various objects in a manner which may be helpful for 
the understanding of the basic principles of Ayurveda. The sources. 
have been mentioned and dealt with together with extracts from the 


commentaries. 


Vetala-paitchavimsati, ed. and pub. by N. A. Gore, 12 Vishnu Sadan, 
327 Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2, Rs. 3/8/-. 

The extensive store-house of tales, for which Sanskrit litera- 
ture is noted, consists of two main divisions viz. didactic and 
romantic, the former represented by the Panchatantra and Hitopa- 
desa, and the latter by the Vetala-panchavimiati, Sukasaptati and 
Simhasana-dvatrimsika works. The ‘Twenty-five Tales of Vetala” 
has come down to us in five versions, one of which is entirely in 
prose and is ascribed to Jambhaladatta (c. 16th century), which 
the present author has now published in Devanagri type, based on 
a critical edition published in Roman type by Professor Emeneau 
of Yale University in 1934. To the present edition is prefixed a 
synopsis in English of the tales and there are some notes too in 


English. 


Existentialism, by K. Guru Dutt, 1953, Indian Institute of Culture, 
Bangalore, Rs. 2/-. 

This book is a popular exposition of Existentialism (‘an 
attempt to reach the inmost core of human existence in a con- 
crete and individual fashion” ) as it has developed in Europe down 
to modern times, indicating briefly its parallels in Indian religio- 
philosophical thought. 


Education for World Community through Cultural Dynamics, by Lawrence 
K. Frank, as. -/12/-, pub. the same as above. 

This is an interesting pamphlet which proposes the establishment 
of a centre for cultural dynamics, to be sponsored by Unesco but. 
privately supported, which would encourage each group to advance- 
on the lines of its reformulated traditional aspirations. 


